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"PIONEERS!     O     PIONEERS! 
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Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  lives  of  the  Utah  pioneers  will  reveal  certain 
traits  of  character  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  present  generation  to  consider 
attentively.  And  in  speaking  of  the  pioneers,  we  are  not  thinking  only  of  the  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  movement  westward,  but  as  well  of  the  rank  and  file,  of  women 
and  men  alike. 

The  prodigious  industry  of  the  people  who  settled  Utah,  Southeastern  Idaho, 
Arizona,  and  other  places  in  the  Mormon  West,  has  always  been  taken  for  granted 
— as  it  should  be.  No  one  who  helped  to  build  these  commonwealths  but  had  to 
work,  and  work  hard.  But  along  with  this  industry — one  might  almost  say  an 
intense  love  of  industry — went  a  ruggedness,  a  strength,  a  forthrightness,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  being  square  with  other  people,  which  we  have  come  to  know  as  char- 
acter. Toil,  the  mountains,  the  great  out-of-doors,  and  their  religion  tended  to  make 
them  so.  And  they  were  independent.  They  stood  on  their  own  feet,  both  men 
and  women.  To  be  sure,  they  had  their  weaknesses,  but  these  weaknesses  were  not 
so  manifest  in  the  field  of  the  substantial  virtues — honesty,  trustworthiness,  inde- 
pendence— as  in  the  lesser  things. 

But  our  pioneer  forebears  had  certain  outstanding  characteristics  that  are  worth 
considering  separately. 
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One  of  these  was  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Not  such  a  spirit  as  led  them  to  aim- 
less wandering  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  change  for  the  sake  of  change.  They 
would  have  been  content  to  remain  in  Illinois,  where  they  had  come  from.  Nor 
was  it  such  a  spirit  as  led  the  Spanish  Ponce  de  Leon  to  search  for  the  Fountain 
of  Eternal  Youth,  that  he  might  live  forever  in  the  flesh  and  enjoy  the  things  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  seek  pleasure  in.  Rather  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  unafraid,  the 
undaunted,  the  intrepid,  the  undefeated — in  short,  the  spirit  of  the  hero  and  the 
heroine.  They  had  all  come  to  Mormonism  from  some  other  creed.  That  had 
meant  a  decision  on  their  part,  an  effort  to  make  up  their  minds  very  definitely. 
And  then  they  had  clung  tenaciously  to  their  new-found  Faith  under  the  most  try- 
ing conditions.  That  had  taken  endurance  and  fortitude.  Finally,  they  had  aban- 
doned their  comfortable  homes  on  the  Mississippi  for  an  unknown,  an  untried  lot 
in  the  heart  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  where  they  might  perish  utterly  from 
cold  or  hunger  or  the  scalping  knife.  For,  while  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Trek 
knew  where  they  were  going,  the  men  and  women  who  followed  these  leaders  did 
not  know  the  common  destination.  All  this  required  enormous  courage  and  faith 
in  the  Unseen.  Always  these  people  walked  by  the  Light  that  never  was  on  land 
or  sea,  a  light  that  is  not  visible  to  the  physical  eye. 

The  pioneers,  moreover,  wrought  under  the  stimulous  of  a  profound  convic- 
tion. They  believed  in  something  for  which  they  were  willing  to  die,  if  it  were 
necessary.  Many  of  their  comrades  had  done  so — in  Missouri  and  on  the  Plains. 
This  having  a  conviction  is  not  so  common  as  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rather  uncommon.  They  were  not  fanatical,  these  men  and 
women.  Fanaticism,  basing  itself  on  an  untruth,  a  delusion,  usually  abandons  the 
normal  ways  of  life  for  contemplation  and  unreality.  The  pioneers  did  not  do  that. 
They  were  merely  in  earnest;  sometimes  they  were  terribly  in  earnest.  But  they 
were  sane,  balanced,  sensible,  in  their  thoughts  and  their  work.  They  toiled,  they 
built,  they  loved,  they  achieved.  And  they  accepted,  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
theory,  the  fundamental  human  values.  Above  all  they  believed  in  God  as  a  Per- 
son, and  in  their  relations  to  him.  With  most  of  them  it  was  literally  true,  as  one 
of  them  declared,  that  "God  comes  before  everything  else!" 

Many  Christian  writers  have  commented  on  the  apostle  Paul's  unified  life 
after  his  conversion  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  It  is  a  notable  thing  in  the  apostle's 
life.  For  before  that  event  his  life  was  divided.  Much  the  same  thing  may  truth- 
fully be  said  of  the  Utah  pioneers  and  their  geographical  descendants  of  those  days. 
Their  life  was  unified  in  its  purpose.  They  saw  with  a  single  eye,  as  the  Lord 
says  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  be  saved.  Religion  had  taken  complete  possession  of 
their  souls.  Not  a  wild,  tumultuous,  unruly,  or  undisciplined  feeling,  but  a  quiet, 
motivating  force  that  works  unobtrusively  upon  the  spirit.  This  it  was  that  gave 
purpose  to  life,  that  unified  the  otherwise  puzzling  universe,  that  helped  them  to 
segregate  this  from  that  in  their  daily  conduct.  A  common  phrase  with  these  Mor- 
mons was  "an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God."  It  was  a  luminous  phrase.  It  ex- 
plained everything. 

These  Mormon  empire  builders  may  have  lacked  some  of  the  cultural  values 
on  which  we  have  come  to  lay  much  stress.  But  their  lack  was  in  opportunity,  not 
in  nature  and  disposition.  Their  emphasis  was  on  the  more  substantial  things  in 
life,  rather  than  on  the  incidentals.  They  lived  life  to  the  .full,  because  they  dealt 
with  things — material  and  spiritual  things,  things  seen  and  things  unseen. 


"Conquering,  holding,  daring,  venturing  as  we  go  the  un- 
known ways." 
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HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


HOW  EARLY  SHOULD  WE  MARRY? 

This  question  came  up  last  month  in  a 
gathering  of  twelve  veteran  parish  priests  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  They  were  not  unani- 
mous in  their  conclusions,  but  their  decisions 
are  of  importance  as  coming  from  religious 
workers  who  have  to  do  with  the  family  life 
of  thousands. 

There  should  not  be  too  long  nor  too  short 
a  courtship,  most  of  them  thought.  A  year, 
or  at  most  two  years,  was  regarded  as  a 
reasonable  time — time  enough  for  the  pros- 
pective husband  and  wife  to  become  ac- 
quainted. Young  people  should  marry  be- 
fore they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Be- 
fore this  age,  it  was  believed,  mutual  ad- 
justments are  more  readily  made  than  later, 
when  the  habits  have  begun  to  set.  Older 
people  are  too  set  in  their  ways  to  make 
adjustments  easily. 

This  conclusion,  which  was  shared  by  all 
the  priests,  assumed  that  adjustments  were 
necessary  in  a  married  couple.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  married  happiness,  they  asserted, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  little  things.  These  are 
the  words  most  frequently  employed  as 
causes  of  discord:  Selfishness,  pettiness,  lit- 
tle faults,  nagging  and  criticism.  Intemper- 
ance is  a  frequent  cause  of  disagreement  in 
marriage.  And  then,  there  are  the  failure  to 
realize  that  no  one  is  perfect,  failure  to  con- 
sider marriage  as  a  career,  unwillingness  to 
get  along  on  little,  lack  of  true  love,  neg- 
lect of  duty,  and  lack  of  religion  in  the 
home. 

A  related  question  came  up  also:  Should 
parents  have  any  voice  in  the  choice  of  mates 
for  their  children?  Five  of  the  twelve  be- 
lieved that  parents  ought  to  advise  their 
children  in  the  matter — "wisely"  and  "rea- 
sonably." 

HOW  LONG  SHOULD  WE  STAY 
MARRIED? 

Recently  435  married  couples  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  happiness  in  the  married 
state.  The  question  was  put  to  them,  Is  it 
possible  to  live  fifty  years  without  a  quarrel? 
All  of  these  veterans  answered,  No!  But  they 
were  equally  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 
the  quarrels  were  mostly  about  trivial  mat- 
ters, and  were  quickly  over. 

The  first  rule  of  happiness  they  put  thus: 
Patience,  a  spirit  of  sacrifice,  overlooking 
faults,  hard  work,  a  will  to  agree,  something 
to  do,  and  sincere  love.  Some  of  these 
couples  thought  conditions  are  harder  now 
than  they  were  formerly  for  the  young  mar- 
ried folk.  Young  people  demand  too  much 
nowadays,  they  do  not  start  out  with  a  de- 
sire to  get  along  on  what  they  have,  and 
life  is  more  complicated.  Mixed  marriages — 
that  is,  marriage  of  persons  of  different  re- 


ligious beliefs — while  sometimes  happy, 
oftener  go  on  the  rocks,  particularly  when 
children  come  to  the  home. 

Marriage  was  intended  to  be  permanent, 
was  another  idea  advanced.  Naturally  those 
who  think  of  marriage  as  a  temporary  mat- 
ter, find  more  and  harder  obstacles  to  over- 
come— if  they  desire  to  overcome  them.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  people  who  come  to  the 
altar  with  the  idea  that  marriage  is  a  sacred 
obligation,  intended  to  be  permanent,  have  an 
easier  time  of  it  making  the  proper  adjust- 
ments. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  DAY 

We  have  an  Army  Day,  a  Navy  Day, 
and  a  Preparedness  Week.  Why  should 
we  not  have  a  National  Peace  Day?  And 
if  a  National  Peace  Day,  why  not  an  Inter- 
national Peace  Day?  That  is  what  some  in- 
fluential people  think  in  the  United  States. 
So  steps  have  lately  been  taken  looking  to- 
ward this  great  end. 

Recently  what  is  known  as  the  Public  Ac- 
tion Committee  in  America  sent  out  a  query 
to  its  nation-wide  membership  on  the  desir- 
ability of  having  the  Federal  Government 
designate  an  official  day  when  Peace  could 
be  celebrated.  Seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy  replies  came  back.  Of  this 
number  7,615  favored  the  idea  and  only  155 
opposed  it.  The  proposal  for  Peace  Day 
has  the  endorsement  of  World  Peaceways, 
the  Willard  Straight  Post  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  Dr.  Russell  Bowie,  New  York 
Chairman  of  the  Emergency  Peace  Cam- 
paign. 

The  chairman  of  the  Public  Action  Com- 
mittee is  Mrs.  Seth  Milliken.  She  says:  "The 
significant  fact  about  this  expression  of  the 
public's  feeling  is  that  the  suggestion  of  any 
sort  of  international  peace  celebration  came 
from  the  American  people  themselves.  The 
idea  of  making  such  an  event  an  international 
one  came  back  at  once  from  many  of  our 
members;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a 
number  of  those  advancing  the  international 
idea  live  along  the  Canadian  border.  They 
understand  correct  international  relation- 
ships." 

For  the  present  it  is  proposed  to  limit  this 
international  movement  to  the  nations  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  America.  The 
American  peoples  want  peace,  and  they  are 
willing  to  do  something  to  bring  it  about. 
Most  of  those  voting  want  the  Peace  Day  in 
November,  preferably  November  11th. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  NATIONAL 
HONOR 

It  is  up  to  the  churches  to  make  national 
leaders  live  according  to  their  compacts  with 
one  another.  So  think  some  Christians  in 
the  United  States,  who  are  shocked  by  the 
ease  with  which  nations  slip  from  under  the 
most  sacred  obligations. 
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"No  longer  do.  the  nations  of  the  world 
believe  in  each  other's  word,"  says  Dr.  Bon- 
nell,  who  recently  spoke  to  five  hundred 
delegates  of  the  seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Churches. 
"National  honor,"  he  continued,  "doesn't 
mean  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  and  so  it  becomes 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  church  to  teach  na- 
tional honor." 

WHICH  CHURCH  WILL  SURVIVE? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  basis  on  which 
religious  survival  is  put  these  days  by  those 
who  think  in  the  larger  terms  of  life  rather 
than  of  dogma. 

Says  Will  Durant:  "The  future  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  determined  by  which  creed  breeds, 
not  by  which  is  right."  Professor  Ellsworth 
Huntingdon,  of  Yale,  puts  it  this  way:  "The 
best  criterion  of  eugenic  fitness  is  moral  fer- 
vor, and  persons  possessing  it  will,  if  partial- 
ly segregated,  produce  a  progeny  of  remark- 
able ability,  whatever  their  belief  or  race." 
And  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  a  statistician,  de- 
clares that  in  his  mind  the  problem  is  to 
integrate  the  religious  conception  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  life  with  the  development  of 
science,  and  he  urged  that  the  eugenics  move- 
ment associate  itself  with  the  best  in  religious 
and  social  thought. 

ARE  WE  TO  HAVE  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT  BACK? 

It  will  not  be  long  now,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  prominent  churchmen  in  the  United 
States,  till  the  churches  and  the  liquor  in- 
terests again  come  to  grips.  This  view  is 
expressed  by  Dr.  Deets  Pickett,  Research 
Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Tem- 
perance. And  he  points  out  some  facts  that 
every  anti-liquor  advocate  should  know. 

We  all  remember  how  the  advocates  of 
repeal  said  they  would  safeguard  the  public 
against  the  return  of  the  saloon,  and  would 
propose  measures  by  which  young  persons, 
particularly,  might'  be  educated  to  temper- 
ance and  the  non-use  of  spirituous  intoxi- 
cants. This,  Dr.  Pickett  points  out,  has  not 
been  done,  nor  even  attempted.  For  we 
have  the  saloon  back  again  in  many  States. 
Besides,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  "milder  beverages"  of  thirty  per  cent,  yet 
the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  has  in- 


creased to  nearly  double  what  it  was!  "The 
alarming  increase  in  drunken  driving,"  he 
adds,  "the  rise  of  alcoholism,  particularly 
among  young  women,  the  elevation  of  the 
drinking  custom  to  a  fad  among  young  peo- 
ple — these  seriously  alarm  the  groups  which 
have  contributed  most  heavily  to  the  secur- 
ity and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

"Prohibition  repeal  was  a  veto  exercised 
by  one  part  of  the  population  against  a 
measure  desired  by  a  majority.  They  said 
in  effect,  'We  will  not  tolerate  this  law.'  Now 
the  other  half  is  prepared  to  say,  "We  will 
not  .tolerate  policies  which  encourage  drink- 
ing, which  have  vastly  increased  drunken- 
ness and  alcoholism,  which  endanger  the  lives 
of  our  children  on  the  public  streets,  and 
which  have  in  no  way  diminished  crime." 

Educational  plans  are  nullified  by  the  ad- 
vertising of  liquor  and  the  attempt  to  make 
drinking  popular. 

ALCOHOL  ADDICTS  INCREASING 

According  to  Dr.  Mayo,  the  eminent  sur- 
geon, out  of  every  three  persons  who  begin 
the  custom  of  drinking  intoxicants  one  will 
in  all  probability  become  an  alcohol  addict — 
not  a  drunkard,  but  one  whose  habit  mini- 
mizes his  worth  to  the  community  and  de- 
stroys his  own  satisfaction  in  life.  Since 
there  are  thirty  million  drinkers  in  the  United 
States,  there  will  therefore  be  ten  million 
drinkers  who  will  form  the  habit.  What  does 
this  prospect  mean  in  death  and  wretchedness 
and  economic  waste? 

The  alcohol  evil  in  any  population  is  de- 
termined in  its  character  and  its  extent  by 
the  amount  of  alcoholic  liquors  consumed  by 
the  mean  years  of  addiction.  Our  consump- 
tion is  rapidly  mounting  and  our  mean  of 
addiction  will  steadily  rise  as  new  drinkers 
become  veterans.  Any  policy  which  di- 
minishes the  consumption  of  liquors  is  a  good 
policy;  any  policy  which  increases  their 
consumption  is  a  wrong  policy. 

FORBIDS    INQUIRY    INTO    RELIGION 
OR  POLITICS 

A  measure  forbidding  authorities  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  the  religion  or  politics 
of  persons  applying  for  relief  was  recently 
signed  by  Governor  Harold  G.  Hoffman  of 

New   Jersey. 


THE   VALUE   OF   TEMPERANCE* 

Youth  Has  No  Need  for  Alcohol    or  Other  Stimulants 

By  Angelo  Patri 


We  no  longer  have  prohibition  laws  a- 
gainst  the  use  of  alcohol.  We  are  supposed 
to  use  our  own  will  in  the  matter  of  drinking. 


Some  do  and  some,  unfortunately,  have  no 
will  in  relation  to  the  appetite  that  craves 
the  stimulation  of  strong  drink.    This  bit  of 


*Copyright,  1936,  by  The  Bell  Syndicate,    Inc.     Reproduced  by  special  permission  of 
the   Salf   Lake   City    Tribune   and    Chicago  Daily  News. 
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pleading  is  addressed  to  the  youths  and  maid- 
ens in  their  late  teens  and  early  twenties. 

Don't  drink. 

Don't  drink,  because  you  have  everything 
that  drink  can  give  you  now  and  without  the 
price  of  suffering  and  sorrow  that  drinking  is 
certain  to  exact  sooner  or  later.  Drink  will 
spoil  your  color,  take  away  your  appetite, 
lower  your  standards  of  behavior,  cheat  you 
in  selling  all  that  is  best  in  you  for  a  cheap 
drink. 

If  you  could  see  what  the  thoughtful  grown- 
up' person  sees  when  you  have  been  drink- 
ing you  would  not  be  pleased  with  yourself. 
You  look  like  another  person,  not  yourself. 
The  expression  of  your  eyes,  the  set  of  your 
face,  the  movements  of  your  body  are  govern- 
ed, not  by  your  own  fine  mind,  your  own 
high  intelligence,  but  by  something  that  is 
lower  than  the  animals. 


Potential  Murderers 

You  young  people  of  today  cannot  afford 
to  drink,  because  you  use  high-powered  cars'. 
A  drunken  driver  is  a  potential  murderer.  If 
you  think  that  is  a  harsh  statement  look  up 
the  statistics  of  motor  accidents  and  be  con- 
vinced. 

Don't  imagine  that  you  are  different,  that 
such  accidents  cannot  befall  you.  That  sort 
of  accident  comes  out  of  alcohol.  When  you 


drink  it  to  enliven  the  party  you  surrender 
your  clear  brain,  your  controlled  will,  your 
steady  nerves,  your  high  principles  of  con- 
duct. You  have  nothing  to  say  about  what 
happens  once  you  have  surrendered  your  will 
to  the  amount  of  alcohol  it  takes  to  make 
you  "out  of  yourself."  What  would  you 
have?  Be  in  yourself  and  out  of  yourself  at 
the  same  time? 

Are  you  afraid  your  langh  will  not  be  as 
merry,  your  enjoyment  not  as  keen  if  you 
do  not  step  things  up  with  a  couple  of  drinks? 
If  you  could  hear  your  laugh,  see  your  ac- 
tions, stimulated  by  alcohol,  you  would  be 
quite  willing  to  hold  fast  to  your  own  un- 
stimulated self  ever  after. 


Think   Before  Acting 

The  time  to  be  sorry  about  a  catastrophe 
is  before  it  happens.  Think  of  the  girl  you  are 
driving  home,  think  of  the  other  people  on 
the  road,  of  your  own  family,  who  must  bear 
the  burden  of  your  mistakes — and  go  without 
the  drink.  Human  behavior  is  none  too  good 
even  with  the  brain  in  good  working  order 
and  the  mind  clear  and  at  its  keenest.  None 
of  us  can  afford  to  lessen  our  power  by  the 
least  degree.  What  good  is  alcohol  to  youth 
— youth  that  has  beauty,  joy,  power  untold, 
without  benefit  of  drugs?  Hold  to  youth,  the 
greatest  force  in  the  world,  and  let  the  dan- 
gerous, deceitful  drink  go  by  you. 


ALCOHOL   WEIGHED    IN    THE    BALANCE 


s^-yo     -v  By  FRANK  E.  GANNETT 

^Jr  J  hen  we  come  to  consider  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry— the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  alcoholic  beverages — we  enter  the  field  of  social 
or  political  action*  With  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  the 
business  has  become  legal  but  not  respectable.  Its  legal  standing  has  not 
changed  its  nature — it  is  still  dangerous,  destructive,  anti-social*  Its  system 
is  lawlessness  and  its  finished  product  is  a  drunkard.  It  is  an  outlaw  meas- 
ured by  its  practices  and  a  criminal  tested  by  its  results.  It  is  a  parasite  on 
the  body  politic,  a  crooked  competitor  of  honest  trade  and  a  continuous 
destroyer  of  constructive  commerce. 
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AN  OUTSTANDING  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  CONFERENCE 

Many  of  the  ten  thousand  or  more  who 
crowded  the  Tabernacle  at  the  conference  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  April  5, 
1936,  have  lauded  the  program  which  they 
considered  among  the  very  best  ever  given. 
The  exercises,  consisting  of  demonstrations 
of  the  year's  theme — "Spiritual  Growth 
Through  Lesson  Enrichment" — were  ren- 
dered with  promptness  and  skill,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  the  General 
Board  composed  of  Elders  T.  Albert  Hooper, 
Chairman,  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  Gerrit  de  Jong, 
Earl  J.  Glade  and  Sister  Inez  Witbeck,  with 
Mrs.  Irma  Felt  Bitner,  Pageant  Director.  The 
text  was  written  by  General  Secretary  Albert 
Hamer  Reiser.  The  demonstrations  were 
preceded  by  a  masterful  address  by  Elder 
Earl  J.  Glade,  which  we  hope  to  publish 
soon. 

The  demonstrations  showing  Lesson  En- 
richment through  pupil  contributions,  music, 
poetry,  literature  (sacred  and  secular),  art, 
equipment,  etc.,  held  the  unflagging  interest 
or  those  in  attendance  from  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  session.  Elder  Lynn  S.  Richards 
acted  as  commentator  and  Elder  Herbert  B. 
Maw  as  class  teacher.  The  following  named 
took  part  in  the  demonstrations:  Conway 
Ashton,  George  Biesinger,  Edward  Broman, 
Marcia  Baliff,  Jeanne  Burton,  Richard  Ben- 
nion,  Marcia  Brown,  Elizabeth  Bitner,  Newel 
S.  Brown,  Ross  Beatie,  Harold  Barnes,  Sylvia 
Cannon,  Mary  Carr,  Florence  Snow  Critch- 
low,  L.  Clayton  Dunford,  Jos.  H.  Davis. 
Irva  Dudley,  Ruth  Fox,  R.  E.  Folland,  Merle 
Felt,  Del  Mar  Fairbanks,  Hardy  Felt,  Rich- 
ard Glade,  Charles  Hansen,  Clare  Hansen, 
M.  Arnold  Herlin,  Clyde  Hansen,  Hyde 
Heath,  E.  Weston  Jackson,  Richard  Ked- 
dington,  Arno  Kirkham,  Trygve  Lobrot, 
Judge  Oscar  W.  McConkie,  Paul  H.  Murphy, 
Edmond  Orlob,  Adeline  Ross,  Fern  S.  Raker, 
Byron  Ray,  Esther  Stevenson,  Henry  Smith, 
Ross  Sutton,  Sterling  Tanner,  LeRoy  Taylor, 
Dr.  D.  P.  Thomas,  Eleanore  Thomas,  Mark 
Ward,  Richard  Wooton,  Caroline  Wood- 
mansee. 

The  conference  was  presided  over  by  First 
Assistant  General  Superintendent,  Elder 
Milton  Bennion. 

Elder  A.  Hamer  Reiser  called  the  roll  of 
stakes  and  presented  the  Sunday  School 
authorities  who  were  unanimously  sustained 
as  named  on  page  267  of  this  magazine. 

Special  music  was  rendered  by  the  L.  D.  S. 
Male  Chorus,  directed  by  Elder  G.  Homer 
Durham,  with  Frank  W.  Asper  at  the  great 
organ.  Edward  P.  Kimball,  who  attended, 
having  come  from  Washington,  D.  C,  con- 
ducted the  closing  hymn — "The  Spirit  of 
God  Like  a  Fire  is  Burning,"  and  also  offered 
the  Benediction. 


SEAGULLS  SAVE  THE  WHEAT  CROP 

The  picture  on  the  cover  is  a  copy  of  a 
painting  by  Mrs.  Minerva  Teichert  of  the 
seagulls  saving  the  wheat  crop  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley  in  June,  1848.  That  is  the  picture  as 
the  artist  drew  it.  Following  is  a  graphic  pic- 
ture by  John  R.  Young  who  was  a  witness 
to  this  deliverance. 

"As  the  summer  crept  on  and  the  scant 
harvest  drew  nigh,  the  fight  with  the  crickets 
commenced.  Oh,  how  we  fought  and  prayed 
and  prayed  and  fought,  the  myriads  of  black, 
loathsome  insects  that  flowed  down  like  a 
flood  of  filthy  water  from  the  mountains 
above.  And  we  should  surely  have  been  in- 
undated and  swept  into  oblivion,  save  for 
the  merciful  Father's  sending  of  the  blessed 
seagulls  to  our  deliverance. 

"The  first  I  knew  of  the  gulls,  I  heard  their 
sharp  cry.  Upon  looking  up,  I  beheld  what 
appeared  like  a  vast  flock  of  pigeons  com- 
ing from  the  northwest.  It  was  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My  brother  and 
I  were  trying  to  save  an  acre  of  wheat  of 
father's  growing  not  far  from  where  the  Salt 
Lake  Theatre  now  stands.  The  wheat  was 
just  beginning  to  turn  yellow.  The  crickets 
would  climb  the  stalk,  cut  off  the  head,  and 
then  come  down  and  eat  it.  To  prevent  this, 
my  brother  and  I  each  took  an  end  of  a  long 
rope,  stretched  it  full  length,  then  walked 
through  the  grain  holding  the  rope  so  as  to 
hit  the  heads  and  thus  knock  the  crickets  off. 
From  sunrise  till  sunset  we  kept  at  this  labor, 
for  as  darkness  came  the  crickets  sought 
shelter,  but  with  the  rising  of  the  sun  they 
commenced  their  ravages  again. 

"At  first  we  thought  they,  also,  [the  gulls] 
were  after  the  wheat,  and  this  fact  added 
to  our  terror;  but  we  soon  discovered  that 
they  devoured  only  the  crickets.  Needless 
to  say,  we  quit  drawing  the  rope,  and  gave, 
our  gentle  visitors  the  possession  of  the 
field.  As  I  remember  it,  the  gulls  came  every 
morning  for  about  three  weeks,  when  their- 
mission  was  apparently  ended,  they  ceased 
coming.  * 

"Do  I  love  the  seagulls?  I  never  hear  their 
sharp,  shrill  cry  but  my  heart  leaps  with  joy 
and  gladness,  for  I  know  that  they  saved  my 
father's  family  and  this  people  from  a  fear- 
ful death.     Bless  the  gulls!" 


THE  M.  I.  A.  AND  PRIMARY 
CONVENTIONS 

The  general  boards  of  the  Primary  and 
M.  I.  A.  organizations  are  entitled  to  high 
praise  for  the  inspiring  sessions  of  their  con- 
ventions held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  June  11th 
to  15th.  Interest  was  at  high  tension  in  the 
departments  which  we  visited.  Subjects  of 
immense  importance  were  presented  by  speak- 
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ers  of  well  known  ability  and  the  various 
groups  engaged  in  lively  and  profitable  dis- 
cussions. Cheerfulness  and  good  nature  were 
manifest  on  every  hand  and  "all  went  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell." 

Such  conventions  cannot  be  successfully 
held  without  much  thought  and  labor.  Like 
a  play,  we  witness  the  beautiful  production 
but  know  little  of  the  back-stage  worry,  the 
blood  and  tears  necessary  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

Congratulations,  fellow  auxiliaries! 

"HITTING  THE  NAIL  ON  THE  HEAD" 

The  following  letter  might  be  considered 
a  bit  sarcastic  but  after  all  it  touches  the 
most  vital  part  of  our  Sunday  School  work — 
the  class  period.  The  writer  of  the  letter, 
whose  name  and  address  have  been  elimin- 
ated for  good  reasons,  does  not  mince  mat- 
ters but  "hits  the  nail  on  the  head." 

June  14,  1936. 
Mr.  Geo.  D.  Pyper, 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Dear  Mr.  Pyper: 

The     recent     demonstration     of     Sunday 

School  teaching  at was  fine, 

the  talks  were  inspirational  but  our  teachers 
go  along  just  the  same  as  before.    Can't  you 

think  up  some 
plan  that  would 
teach  the  teachers 
in  each  ward  to 
make  their  lessons 
hold  a  challenge 
to  the  class?  It 
gets  very  tiresome 
to  go  Sunday  af- 
ter Sunday  and 
sleep.  It  would 
be  more  comfort- 
able to  sleep  at 
home  but  duty 
forbids.  Send  this 
young  teacher 
(the  one  you  had 
with  you)  out  in  the  wards  to  teach  teachers 
or  send  the  teachers  to  a  seminary  (not  on 
Sunday)  with  real  classes  to  be  taught  or 
anything  that  will  make  them  leave  their 
manual  home  and  look  the  class  in  the  eye 
and  teach  people  not  just  facts,  and  books 
all  the  time.  Thanks  if  you  read  this  and 
thanks  a  thousand  times  if  you  do  something 
about  it." 

The  Sunday  School  Board  has  done  some- 
thing about  it.  It  has  recognized  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  a  weakness  in  our  Sunday 
Schools,  it  is  in  class  teaching.  And  so 
Lesson  Enrichment  has  been  the  theme  of  a 
half  year's  work.  It  has  been  presented  now 
in  all  the  stakes  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  left 
to  the  stake  and  ward  leaders  to  see  that  the 
suggestions  are  put  into  effect.  It  will  take 
time.     In  the  meantime,  dear  brother,  have 


patience,  and  continue  to  pray  for  a  teach 
ing  antidote  for  sleep. 

MORE  ABOUT  TARDINESS 

Tardiness  is  still  a  crying  evil  among  our 
people.  The  Sunday  Schools  are  not  ex- 
empt from  this  charge.  Members  of  the 
General  Board  visiting  local  schools,  have 
sometimes  counted  as  many  as  150  tardy 
pupils,  stringing  in  from  ten  o'clock  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Sacrament  service.  This  is 
demoralizing.  Members  should  leave  home 
in  time  to  be  seated  in  the  school  at  ten 
o'clock  and  not  wait  for  ten  o'clock  to  ar- 
rive before  starting.  Promptness  is  an  ad- 
mirable quality: 

It  saves  one  from  occasional  embarrass- 
ment; 

It  shows  respect  for  one's  associates; 

It  is  a  strong  factor  in  establishing  one's 
dependability; 

It  eliminates  confusion  in  public  gather- 
ings; 

It  strengthens  the  Sunday  School  morale; 

It  indicates  reverence  for  the  Church. 

Of  course  there  are  occasions  when  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  one  to  arrive  on 
schedule  time,  but  such  cases  are  few.  Gen- 
erally the  tardy  person  is  tardy  in  everything 
and  all  the  time.  It  is  a  habit  with  him.  He 
needs  to  be  labored  with. 

Another  crusade  against  tardiness  is  in 
order. 

AN  ENVIABLE   RECORD 

The  March  report  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Maricopa  stake  of  Zion  shows  the 
Church  membership  of  the  Mesa  2nd  ward 
at  that  time  was  1081;  that  the  Sunday  School 
enrollment  was  89%  of  the  membership;  that 
88%  of  those  enrolled  attended  the  Sunday 
School  during  the  month,  or  75%  of  the  entire 
church  population.  Considering  the  large 
ward  memberships  we  believe  this  to  be  a  rec- 
ord breaker.  If  any  ward  can  match  it,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  publish  the  fact. 

SEND  IN  THE  NEWS 

Stake  and  Ward  superintendents  are  in- 
vited to  send  to  The  Instructor,  at  50  North 
Main  Street,  items  that  might  be  of  general 
interest  to  Sunday  School  workers.  Faith 
promoting  experiences,  important  Sunday 
School  changes,  long  attendance  at  Sunday 
School,  unusual  service,  socials,  etc.,  are 
among  the  subjects  that  might  be  briefly  re- 
ported. Articles  should  be  very  brief  as  our 
space  is  limited,  and,  of  course,  we  shall  re- 
serve the  right  to  print  or  not,  according  to 
our  best  judgment. 


Lar ghetto 


Prelude 

molto  rail. 


Geo.  H.  Durham 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1936 
(S.  S*  Songs,  No,  45,  Verse  2) 

Purify  our  hearts,  our  Savior, 

Let  us  go  not  far  astray, 
That  we  may  be  counted  worthy 

Of  Thy  Spirit,  day  by  day. 


Postlude 


Espressivo 


SONNET  TO  MUSIC 

When  from  the  Garden  and  its  loveliness 

God  banished  man  with  cherubim  and  flame, 

Still  in  the  wonder  of  His  Providence, 

He  gave  the  grace  of  Music  to  reclaim; 

The  starling's  song,  the  cadence  of  the  rills, 

The  purling  rivers  crooning  to  the  Sea, 

The  cymbal  of  the  storm,  the  organed  hills, 

The  rhythmic  rain,  the  forests'  symphony; 

The  rhapsody  of  Hope,  the  psalm  of  Prayer 

That  lift  the  soul  in  visioned  ecstasy — 

These  are  Divine,  communion's  grace  is  there — 

Lo!  Music  is  the  realm  of  Sanctity! 

And  God  who  banished  cannot  be  so  far 

Who  left  us  Song  to  rift  the  Gates  Ajar! 

— Bertha  A.  Kleinman. 
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Albert  Hatner  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


STAKE  SECRETARIES,  PLEASE  READ 
AND  RESPOND 

Stake  secretaries  were  asked  to  read  the 
article  in  the  March,  1936,  issue  of  The  In- 
structor, Secretaries  Department,  and  to 
write  to  the  General  Secretary.  The  re- 
sponse to  date  is  incomplete.  Every  stake 
secretary  who  has  not  read  that  article  is 
urged  to  do  so.  Thereafter  without  delay, 
please  address  to  the  General  Secretary  the 
message  desired. 

USE  THE  SUMMER  TO  ADVANTAGE 

During  the  summer  months  it  should  be 
possible  to  visit  every  Sunday  School  and  to 
check  up  directly  on  all  secretarial  records. 
Stake  secretaries  are  urged  to  use  these  op- 
portunities to  advantage.  'On  these  occa- 
sions ward  secretaries  can  be  helped  to  get 
their  past  records  in  shape  and  up  to  date 
and  can  be  encouraged  to  maintain  high 
standards  throughout  the  year. 

On  these  ocacsions  also  secretaries  can  be 
prepared  for  and  instructed  upon  the  points 
to  be  covered  by  the  annual  audit  described 
in  the  March  issue  of  The  Instructor. 

A  SEAL  OF  APPROVAL  FOR 
EVERY  SECRETARY 

This  is  the  aim  for  1936.  All  secretaries 
should  work  unitedly  to  achieve  this  result. 

Once  we  succeed  in  this,  we  should  not 
need  to  persuade  the  successful  secretaries  to 
try  again  in  1937  to  earn  a  Seal.  Earning  a 
Seal  of  Approval  strengthens  a  secretary's 
self-respect.  This  improves  his  attitude  to- 
ward his  work.  Consequently  his  work  is 
of  higher  grade.     Other  people  who  get  the 


benefit  of  his  better  performance  come  to 
have  a  higher  regard  for  him.  He  begins 
to  get  a  reputation  for  dependability,  accur- 
acy, thoroughness  and  diligence. 

If  he  continues  to  merit  such  a  reputa- 
tion, he  will  discover  some  day  that  he  has  a 
disposition,  a  set  of  habits,  an  attitude  and 
a  kind  of  experience  which  will  make  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure,  joy 
and  sorrow  in  some  major  opportunity  of 
his  life. 

If  you  will  be  diligent  and  conscientious 
as  a  Sunday  School  secretary,  you  will  some 
day  say  that  the  opportunities  and  contacts 
which  your  Sunday  School  service  afforded 
you,  have  been  invaluable  to  you. 

REPORT  CLASS  TIME  ACCURATELY 

The  schedule  of  Sunday  School  exercises 
allows  a  net  period  of  45  minutes  for  the  Sun- 
day School  class  exercises.  Secretaries  are 
urged  to  measure  and  report  the  class  time 
accurately.  The  time  required  for  marching 
to  the  classes  and  separating  for  the  subse- 
quent activity  and  class  period  should  not 
be  charged  to  the  class  period. 

Measuring  the  net  45  minute  period  should 
begin  after  the  pupils  have  had  a  reason- 
able time  to  get  to  the  classes  and  start 
work.  The  period  should  expire  with  the 
giving  of  the  signal  to  separate  for  the  priest- 
hood activity  period  and  the  session  for  wom- 
en and  girls. 

AH  features  of  the  opening  exercises  should 
be  well  planned  and  prepared  in  advance  and 
{should  be  conducted  with  dispatch.  In 
schools  where  this  is  done,  an  adequate  45 
minute  class  period  is  available  and  the 
classes  are  ready  for  separation  on  time  for 
the  priesthood,  activity  meeting. 


THE  SCHEME  OF  LIFE 


In  the  color  scheme  of  life 

There  are  varied  hues 
Black  and  drab,  and  gray,  and  gold, 

Rose  tints  mixed  with  blues. 

Dark  despair  sometimes  holds  sway 
Tears,  and  oft'  times  strife 

Or  it  fades  to  drab  and  gray 
In  the  color  scheme  of  life. 


As  the  rainbow  spans  the  sky 

After  blackest   storm 
As  the  sunset's  raidant  glow 

Lends  the  twilight  charm, 

So  a  cheerful  spirit  sheds 

Many  a  golden  ray, 
Blending  all  life's  rosy  dreams 

Into  perfect  day. 

— Ida  R.  Alldredge. 
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HELPS  FOR  OLD  TESTAMENT 
TEACHERS 

No  stories  ever  written  have  excelled  in 
human  interest  those  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  They  have  lived  for  centuries 
and  will  continue  to  live.  They  appeal  to 
our  best  instincts  and  stimulate  our  highest 
motives. 

Yet  some  of  the  most  important  events  are 
told  in  so  few  words  that  the  mind  naturally 
craves  greater  detail.  The  creation  itself, 
which  took  God  at  least  6000  years  to  com- 
plete, is  condensed  into  a  single  chapter.  In 
presenting  many  of  these  lessons  the  teachers 
have  to  draw  on  their  imagination  and  rea- 
soning powers  for  details  to  make  the  pic- 
ture complete,  and  appealing. 

The  Book  of  Jasher,  which  parallels  Bible 
history  from  the  creation  to  the  death  of 
Joshua,  recites  in  far  greater  detail  most  of 
the  important  events  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
not  mentioned  in  it.  Being  written  in  Bible 
language  by  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  geography,  climate,  and  products  of  that 
land,  as  well  as  with  the  customs,  habits, 
laws,  and  religions  of  the  people  of  that  pe- 
riod, makes  the  added  details  fit  into  the  Bible 
accounts  so  naturally  as  to  impress  one  with 
their  truthfulness. 

The  Book  of  Jasher  is  not  so  well  authenti- 
cated as  the  accepted  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  while  it  contains  many  stories  that 
are  evident  myths  or  gross  exaggerations,  it 
gives  many  true  explanations  of  Bible  events 
and  throws  great  light  upon  them.  A  few 
examples  will  illustrate: 

The  quarrel  between  Cain  and  Abel,  re- 
sulting in  the  first  murder,  is  given  in  Genesis 
in  a  single  short  verse.  The  Book  of  Jasher 
tells  how  Cain,  who  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
demanded  payment  of  Abel,  who  was  a  keep- 
er of  sheep,  for  damage  done  by  his  sheep, 
as  they  had  got  onto  his  crops.  Abel  con- 
ceded the  justice  of  the  claim,  but  offset  it 
by  asking  payment  for  the  meat  he  had  eaten 
and  the  clothing  which  he  had  worn  that 
came  from  his  sheep.  While  the  real  cause 
of  Cain's  anger  was  that  God  had  accepted 
Abel's  offering  and  rejected  his,  this  inci- 
dent was  the  pretext  for  the  quarrel.  Cain 
finally  became  so  angry  that  he  seized  the 
iron  part  of  his  plow  and  struck  Abel  on  the 
head,  killing  him.  When  he  realized  what 
he  had  done  he  was  greatly  frightened,  and 
dug  a  shallow  hole  in  the  ground  and  buried 
him. 

Likewise  the  particulars  of  the  flood;  how 


Noah  and  family  got  into  the  ark  with  their 
supplies;  how  he  got  the  animals  in;  the 
terrible  thunder  and  lightning;  the  fearful 
downpour  of  rain;  the  terror  stricken  people 
threatening  to  break  into  the  ark,  the  mighty 
earthquakes,  all  together  make  a  most  thrill- 
ing picture. 

The  reason  for  Abraham  sending  Hagar 
back  to  her  people  was  because  one  day 
Sarah  caught  Ishmael  in  the  act  of  fitting  an 
arrow  into  his  bow  to  kill  Isaac,  then  a  small 
child  playing  under  the  trees,  as  his  mother 
had  taught  him  that  Isaac  would  steal  his 
birthright.  Sarah  feared  he  would  succeed 
if  they  continued  to  live  together. 

Many  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  wonder- 
ful and  matchless  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
embodying  a  wealth  of  particulars  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  but  which  are  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  life  and  do- 
ings of  Moses  is  also  quite  an  extended  his- 
tory, containing  many  new  thoughts. 

Every  teacher  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
have  access  to  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Jasher 
from  which  can  be  culled  a  rich  supply  of 
helps  to  make  the  lessons  vivid  and  interest- 
ing; but  good  judgment  should  be  used  to 
discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  fact 
and  fiction. — Horace  H.  Cummings. 

SONG  CLASSIFICATION   (concluded) 


Restoration  of  Israel: 

No.  153— 
"O  Lord,  our  Father,  let  Thy  grace 
Shed  its  glad  beams  on  Jacob's  race." 

(Stout) 
No.  194 — 
"Redeemer  of  Israel 
Our  only  delight."   (Phelps) 

No.  195— 
"What  wondrous  things  we  now  behold, 
By  prophets  seen  in  days  of  old." 

No.  197— 
"Ye  ransomed  of  our  God, 
To  Zion  now  return;"   (P.  P.  Pratt) 

No.  234— 
"Come,  all  ye  sons  of  Zion, 
And  let  us  praise  the  Lord."    (Phelps) 

No.  265— 
"Let  Judah  rejoice  in  this  glorious  news." 
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Restoration  of  the  Earth: 
No.  183— 
"The  glorious  day  is  rolling  on — 
All  glory  to  the  Lord — "   (Snow) 

No.  248— 
"This  earth  was  once  a  garden  place." 

(Phelps) 
Restoration  of  the  Gospel: 

No.  5— 
"The  Comforter  is  sent  again."    (Snow) 

No.  104—      ' 
"See,    the    mighty    angel    flying." 

(Thompson) 
No.  198— 

"A  holy  angel  from  on  high."    (Pratt) 
No.  242— 
"The  happy  day  has  rolled  on 
The  truth  restored  is  now  made  known." 

(Dibble) 
No.  243— 

"Come  listen  to  a  Prophet's  voice." 
No.  359— 
"The  Truth  has   come  forth   in  the   last 
dispensation."   (L.  L.  G.  Richards) 
Resurrection: 
No.  171    (closing  lines)  — 
"But  perfect  peace,  immortal  bloom, 
Shall  reign  triumphant  everywhere." 

(Pratt) 
No.   179— 
"What  joy  will  be  there, 
At  the  great  resurrection."    (Phelps) 
No.  326— 
"When  first  the  glorious  light  of  truth 
Burst  forth  in  these  last  days." 

(Clayton) 
S 
Sabbath: 
No.    121— 

"Sweet  is  the  work,  my  God,  my  King," 

*     *     *     * 

"Sweet  is  the  day  of  sacred  rest."  (Watts) 
No.  146— 
"Gently  raise  the  sacred  strain, 
For  the  Sabbath  come  again."    (Phelps) 
No.  347— 
"O,  what  a  boon!  the  Sabbath  Day." 

(Naisbitt) 
Sacramental: 
No.  115— 

"How  sweet  is  communion." 
No.  140— 
"For  us  His  precious  blood  was  spilt." 

(Watts) 
No.   144— 

"O  God,   th'   Eternal   Father."    (Phelps) 
No.  147— 

"Ye  children  of  our  God."  (Pratt) 
No.  333— 

"Again  we  meet  around  the  board." 
No.  334— 
"Behold  the  great  Redeemer  die." 

(Eliza  R.  Snow) 


No.  335— 
"How  great  the  wisdom  and  the  love." 

(Eliza  R.  Snow) 
No.  336— 
"O  Lord  of  Hosts,  we  now  invoke." 

(Dalrymple) 
No.  337— 
"While  of  these  emblems  we  partake." 

_  (Nicholson) 

No.  344— 
"We'll  sing  all  hail  to  Jesus'  name." 

(Aldridge) 
No.  364— 
"Reverently  and  meekly  now, 
Let  thy  head  most  humbly  bow." 

(Townsend) 
No.  367— 
"In  remembrance  of  Thy  suffering." 

(Stephens) 
Salvation: 

No.  110 — 
"Salvation!  sacred  word  of  love." 

(Hanham) 


Temple: 

No.  288— 
"Ho,  ho,  for  the  Temple's  completed." 

(Phelps) 
No.    319— 
"With  cheerful  hearts  and  willing  hands." 

(Morton) 
No.  325— 
"Come,  all  ye  Saints  throughout  the  earth." 

(Jacques) 
Truth : 
No.  59— 
"O  say,  what  is  truth?"   (Jacques) 

w 

Word  of  Wisdom: 
No.  284— 
"The  Lord  imparted  from  above 
The  'Word  of  Wisdom'  for  our  blessing." 

(Eliza  R.  Snow) 
No.  25— 
"Peace,    troubled    soul!    thou   need'st    not 

fear; 
The  great  Provider  still  is  near."  (Ecking) 

No.  118— 
"When  God's  own  people  stand  in  need 
His  goodness  will  provide  supplies." 

No.  291— 
"When  all  Thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love  and  praise."  (Addison) 
(13  stanzas — stirring,  heart-felt  poetry) 

No.  369— 
"When  dark  and  drear  the  skies  appear." 

(Woodmansee) 
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SONG  FOR  THE  MONTH 

Song  No.  238,  "Morning  Thanksgiving," 
will  be  studied  in  the  August  Union  meetings 
and  practiced  with  the  Sunday  School  con- 
gregations in  September. 

INSPIRATIONAL  CONDUCTING 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  short  article  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  inspirational 
conducting  the  personality  of  the  conductor  is 
of  great  importance,  and  to  point  out  a  num- 
ber of  items  of  value  to  Sunday  School 
choristers  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their 
work. 

The  conductor  is  at  once  a  "time-beater" 
and  an  interpreter.  It  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary always  to  have  some  one  beat  time  in 
order  to  keep  the  singers  together,  and  to 
guarantee  beginning  and  finish- 
Conductor  ing  together.  This  in  itself 
An  leads  to  a  higher  degree  of  finish 

Interpreter  and  inspiration  than  would  oth- 
erwise obtain.  But,  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  beating  of  time  is,  it  is  as 
an  interpreter  that  the  conductor  makes  his 
greatest  contribution.  It  is  when  he  pro- 
gresses from  time  beating  to  interpreting  that 
he  begins  really  to  inspire  his  singers.  The 
rendition  of  a  song  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  interpretation  which  an  inspirational  con- 
ductor conveys  to  those  who  follow. 

Conducting  has  two  aspects,  the  scientific 
and  the  artistic.    The  conductor  should  know 

.  the    science    of   conducting,    which 

Science  consists  in  the  main  of  what  is  call- 
and  ed  the  technique  of  the  baton.  This 

Art  Part  °f  his  work  can  be  reduced  to 

rules  and  very  definite  suggestions. 
But  the  definiteness  of  this  phase  of  the  con- 
ductor's art  must  not  lead  him  to  believe  that 
the  technique  of  the  baton  represents  his 
whole  task.  It  is  the  scientific  part  of  con- 
ducting that  can  be'  so  reduced  to  definite 
outlines  and  patterns.  It  is  the  artistic  part 
of  his  work  that  is  even  more  important,  and, 
unfortunately,  too  often  neglected.  No  one 
who  strives  to  become  an  inspirational  con- 
ductor can  afford  to  be  satisfied  with  merely 
knowing  baton  movements.  He  should  do 
all  in  his  power  to  become  an  artist,  instead 
of  remaining  an  artisan.  To  be  sure,  he 
should  know  at  all  times  the  motions  his  baton 
is  to  describe,  but  he  should  not  only  know 
them — he  should  practice  them  to  the  extent 
that  all  of  them  become  automatic.  The  con- 
ductor who  is  conscious  of  the  direction  his 
baton  is  to  take,  has  already  robbed  his  con- 


ducting of  much  of  its  effectiveness  and  in- 
spiration. Not  until  the  use  of  the  baton  has 
become  automatic  can  the  conductor  really 
begin  the  second  phase  of  his  work — the 
artistic.  Shading  and  dynamics  must  be  in- 
dicated as  well  as  the  tempo  and  its  changes, 
which  means  that  the  conductor  must  develop 
considerable  ability  and  facility  in  carying 
the  fundamental  motions  of  the  baton  in  order 
to  produce  in  the  singing  he  conducts  the 
expression  necessary  to  inspirational  singing. 
The  Sunday  School  chorister  is  as  much 
a  teacher  as  any  one  on  the  staff.    The  main 

difference  between  his  class  and 
Conductor  that  0f  any  other  teacher  in  the 
A  Sunday    School    is    that   his    is 

Teacher         much   larger,   and   represents   a 

much  greater  variety  of  inter- 
ests, abilities,  and  age  levels.  It  is  just  as 
profitable  for  him  to  study  psychology  and 
pedagogy  as  for  those  who  would  be  suc- 
cessful class  teachers.  The  study  of  psy- 
chology will  reveal  to  him  that  people  imi- 
tate readily.  From  this  it  follows  that  if 
the  conductor  shows  that  he  really  en- 
joys the  singing  he  conducts,  the  singers 
will  also  receive  enjoyment  from  the  singing. 
Enthusiasm  radiating  from  the  conductor  in- 
evitably produces  enthusiasm  in  the  others. 
If  the  conductor  creates  the  impression  that 
his  work  has  been  well  prepared,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  will  enter  whole- 
heartedly upon  the  task  before  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  conductor  fails  to  show 
his  personal  enjoyment  in  the  music  of  the 
school,  or  acts  as  if  it  were  a  burden  for  him 
to  do  his  work,  or  gives  evidence  that  he  has 
not  prepared  his  work  sufficiently,  the  con- 
gregation will  surely  fail  to  respond  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner.  The  conductor  must  at  all 
times  be  alert,  and  certainly  avoid  the  bad 
practice  of  wasting  time  in  doing  those  things 
which  careful  preparation  beforehand  would 
have  made  unnecessary.  Especially  during 
the  song  practice,  efficiency  is  the  watchword. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  good  musicians 
are  not  always  good  conductors.  Certainly, 
no  one  would  say  that  Schumann  was  not  a 
great  musician.  Still,  he  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure as  a  conductor.  The  immortal  Beethoven 
could  not  conduct  his  own  works  as  well  as 
other  musicians  who  were  better  conductors 
than  he.  Similar  statements  could  be  made 
concerning  the  conducting  of  many  outstand- 
ing musicians  who  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
our  musical  history.  This  shows  that  mu- 
sicianship alone  does  not  suffice  to  make  of 
a  person  a  good  conductor.  The  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  conducting   discussed  in  the 
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previous  paragraph  are  just  as  essential  to 
good  conducting  as  is  musicianship. 

Above  all  it  is  necessary  to  be  cheerful 
and  use  our  sense  of  humor.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  we  engage  in  the 
Good  song  practice  where  cheerfulness  will 
Cheer  do  much  to  keep  the  singers  in  the 
proper  frame  of  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  can  easily  be  overdone. 
The  occasion  should  always  be  remembered. 
While  an  occasional  pleasant  remark  will 
help  to  keep  the  participants  at  their  work 
with  pleasure,  unnecessary  joking  or  face- 
tiousness  always  detracts  materially  from  the 
effectiveness  and  inspiration  of  the  song  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  from  the  spirit  and  atmosphere 
that  should  prevail  in  the  Sunday  School. 

Successful  conductors  use  their  imagina- 
tion. This  is  especially  applicable  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  songs,  either  for 
Imagination  the  regular  service  or  for 
the  song  practice.  They  ask 
themselves  how  a  certain  selection  will  af- 
fect the  congregation.  Not  unless  the  song 
selected  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  can 
we  hope  to  secure  interested  participation. 
The  imagination  also  plays  a  part  in  the 
giving  of  directions  during  the  song  practice. 
They  should  be  so  tactfully  suggested  that 
the  singers  will  not  react  negatively. 


The  conductor  is  essentially  a  leader, 
which  implies  that  he  must  possess  and  use 
leadership  qualities.  He  must 
True  have  sufficient  confidence  in  his 

Leadership  own  ability  and  knowledge  to  in- 
sure the  necessary  poise.  With- 
out this  confidence  no  one  can  truly  be  said 
to  have  poise.  His  suggestions  must  be 
clear;  that  is,  they  should  be  so  given  that 
they  can  be  easily  understood  and  followed. 
There  is  nothing  more  discouraging  than  to 
have  to  make  several  beginnings,  just  be- 
cause the  directions  given  were  ambiguous. 
His  voice  should  be  so  used  that  all  can  hear 
what  he  is  saying,  and  it  should  have  an 
authoritative  tone.  His  command  of  lan- 
guage should  be  sufficient  to  make  his  re- 
marks not  only  intelligible,  but  intelligent. 
He  should  never  assume  an  apologetic  atti- 
tude when  standing  before  a  congregation. 
He  should  show  a  certain  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm and  love  for  his  work.  Those  who  con- 
duct as  if  it  were  a  burden  to  them  can  never 
produce  inspirational  singing. 

And  finally  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  best  chorister  is  the  leader  who  within 
the  allotted  time  gives  his  congregation  the 
maximum  opportunity  to  sing,  and  occupies 
no  more  time  in  talking  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  understood. 


HEARING  THROUGH  HER  FINGERS 


A  newspaper  recently  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  talented  young  violinist, 
Jascha  Heifetz,  playing  to  Helen  Keller,  who 
was  born  blind,  deaf  and  dumb. 

"For  once,"  says  the  paper,  "when  Heif- 
etz was  playing  the  audience  was  more  in- 
teresting than  the  player.  All  eyes  were  on 
the  blind  woman  as  she  placed  the  tips  of 
her  wondrously  sensitized  fingers  under  the 
belly  of  Heifetz's  Stradivarius.  The  bow 
swept  the  strings,  and  the  woman  quivered 
as  a  thoroughbred  race  horse  under  the  whip. 
The  melody  swept  through  her  being.  Her 
body  responded  to  every  note. 

"She  seemed  to  feel  everything  that  the 
Cremona  was  trying  to  say  to  her.  Heifetz 
was  playing  'The  Hymn  to  the  Sun'  from 
the  opera  'Le  Coq  d'Or.'  As  the  magic  tones 
mounted  the  scales,  the  woman  seemed  to 
rise  with  it;  her  whole  being  quivered  with 


an  ecstasy  that  made  those  who  looked  on 
wonder  if  it  was  all  delight. 

"But  it  was  not  only  the  tempo  to  which 
she  responded — the  vibrations  of  the  strings 
fast  or  slow.  She  seemed  to  divine  the  real 
message  of  the  music. 

"  'So  tender,  so  tender,'  she  murmured 
once. 

"Then  Heifetz  played  'La  Chasse,'  an  old 
French  hunting  song — a  gay,  rollicking  tune. 
The  blind  and  deaf  woman  laughed  with 
delight.  There  remained  no  doubt.  She  was 
hearing  it  all.  It  was  as  though  her  whole 
being  vibrated  with  the  violin  itself. 

"The  master  of  the  violin  was  playing  on 
a  greater  instrument  than  any  ever  turned 
out  from  the  workshop  of  Antonio  Stradi- 
vari. He  was  playing  on  what  is  probably 
the  most  highly  attuned  organism  in  the 
world — Miss  Helen  Keller." 
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"There  is  a  great  difference  in  music  itself;  and  yet  almost  any  music  can  be  so  used 
as  to  express  religious  feeling.  We  have  a  right  in  the  Church  to  ask  for  such  music  as 
shall  promote  thoughtfulness,  tenderness,  devoutness,  cheerfulness,  aspiration,  joy  in  praise, 
and  hope.  Not  only  the  character  of  the  music,  but  also  the  method  of  rendering  it,  is 
concerned  in  making  it  devout  or  religious." 
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General  Subject:    The  Ideals  of  Mormon  Womanhood 


Introduction:     Public  Affairs 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  our  development  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  spiritual,  moral  and  social.  We  are 
now  about  to  enter  the  field  of  "Public  Af- 
fairs," to  discover  what  contribution  it  will 
make  to  our  growth  and  development  by  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  the  public  move- 
ments and  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
participate  in  them.  We  have  studied  our 
spiritual  foundation.  The  moral  standards 
may  be  likened  unto  the  framework  of  a 
house,  our  social  relations  like  the  lath  and 
plaster  binding  together  to  make  smooth  the 
appearance;  and  now  our  public  affairs  may 
be  compared  to  the  outside  finish  and  land- 
scaping of  the  grounds.  Seeing  the  home  in 
its  relation  to  its  immediate  surroundings  and 
in  its  relation  to  the  world  at  large,  every- 
thing we  do  on  the  exterior  of  the  home  is 
determined  by  the  foundation  we  have  laid 
and  to  the  type  of  our  superstructure.  If 
it  is  our  ambition  to  live  according  to  the 
gospel  plan,  every  detail  of  our  whole  struc- 
ture must  fit  into  it. 

Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  a  considera- 
tion of  "Public  Affairs,"  to  study  the  gospel 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  scope  and  breadth, 
by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to  some 
understanding  of  what  a  wonderful  instru- 
ment is  placed  in  our  hands  with  which  to 
build  our  structure. 

BREADTH  OF  THE  GOSPEL 
Lesson  31.     For  September  6,  1936 

Objective:  To  teach  that  no  one  can  de- 
velop beyond  the  influence  and  scope  of  the 
gospel. 

Method:  In  this  particular  day  and  age 
when  we  are  being  led  to  believe  that  it  is 
smart  and  intellectual  to  sneer  at  religion,  it 
is  well  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
accepting  that  viewpoint  until  we  have  some 
understanding  of  what  the  gospel  really  is 
and  what  religion  contributes  to  our  lives. 

The  lesson  today  presents  the  gospel  as  it 
has  appealed  to  some  of  our  noblest  char- 
acters. Let  some  class  member  read,  or  at 
least  discuss,  what  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  Apostle  Talmage  and  Nephi  say  on 
this  subject  as  quoted  in  this  lesson.  These 
will  present  the  gospel  from  the  theological, 
moral,  social,  scientific  and  practical  stand- 
point. These  statements  are  an  immediate 
challenge  to  those  who  consider  that  there 


are  bounds  to  the  gospel  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  think  beyond  them. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  Brigham  Young 
on  this  subject.  Present  that  also  to  the 
class. 

"Were  you  to  ask  me  how  it  was  that  I 
embraced  Mormonism,  I  should  answer,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  embraces  all  truth 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  in  the  earth,  and 
in  hell,  if  there  be  any  truth  there.  There  is 
no  truth  outside  of  it;  (the  gospel)  there  is 
no  good  outside  of  it;  there  is  no  virtue  out- 
side of  it;  there  is  nothing  holy  and  hon- 
orable outside  of  it;  for,  wherever  these 
principles  are  found  among  all  the  crea- 
tions of  God,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  order  and  priesthood,  embrace 
them." 

Out  of  this  discussion  should  be  shown 
that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  gospel 
and  science  or  any  form  of  organized  truth. 
Misunderstanding  arises  out  of  our  inability 
to  interpret  either  science  or  religion.  Im- 
press the  class  with  the  thought  that  the 
Lord  has  wisely  presented  the  gospel  in  a 
very  simple  form  so  that  the  humblest  of  us 
can  understand  it  and  live  it. 

By  previous  appointment  have  your  mem- 
bers answer  briefly  the  three  questions  that 
go  with  this  lesson. 

KEEPING  ALIVE  TO  WORLD 
MOVEMENTS 

Lesson  32.     For  September  13,  1936 

Objective:  To  teach  that  we  can  be  more 
effective  in  the  home  by  keeping  in  touch 
with  outside  affairs. 

Method:  You  will  have  no  difficulty  to- 
day to  have  women  and  girls  appreciate  that 
things  are  moving  so  rapidly  in  the  world 
that  we  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession.  Inasmuch  as 
the  mother  is  the  educator  (and  the  girls  are 
the  future  molders  of  thought)  she  can  help 
direct  her  children  to  the  extent  that  she  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  problems  which  they 
meet  and  the  things  that  are  going  on  in  the 
world  beyond  the  home.  The  mothers  espe- 
cially will  agree  that  as  co-partners  with 
their  husbands  they  themselves  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  things  that  interest  him. 
Call  attention  to  the  present  status  of  women 
as  compared  with  the  past,  as  presented  in 
this  lesson.  Let  that  be  discussed.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  made  clear  that  wom- 
an's chief  interest  is  in  the  home  and  must 
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never  be  made  secondary  to  outside  inter- 
ests. As  teacher,  you  should  come  prepared 
to  name  some  problems  of  a  local  character 
that  challenge  the  influence  of  women. 

These  are  some  problems  in  which  women 
should  interest  themselves:  sanitation,  water 
supply,  pure  foods,  delinquency,  health  cen- 
ters, recreation  centers,  schools  and  law  en- 
forcement. It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  girls  and  women  in  your  class 
are  participating  actively  in  these  matters. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  shown  how  the 
gospel  plan  provides  for  this  outside  partici- 
pation, how  it  opens  the  door  for  women  to 
get  away  from  the  home  and  join  with  other 
women  and  girls  in  an  atmosphere  of  healthy, 
stimulating  discussions.  We  refer  to  the  Re- 
lief Society,  Sunday  School  and  the  M.  I.  A. 
Be  prepared  to  answer  those  in  your  class 
who  say  they  have  no  time  for  such  outside 
activities;  that  their  home  duties  require  all 
their  time.  Discover  what  publications, 
newspapers  and  books  get  into  the  homes. 
Ascertain,  too,  with  which  outside  organiza- 
tions your  groups  are  identified;  church  or- 
ganizations, social,  scholastic,  and  political, 
which  will  indicate  to  what  extent  the  wom- 
en of  your  community  sense  the  importance 
of  this  opportunity  and  how  it  helps  to  pro- 
duce a  balanced  life. 

CIVIC  DUTIES 

Lesson  33.     For  September  20,  1936 

Objective:  To  teach  that  we  can  improve 
the  moral  and  social  conditions  in  our  com' 
munity  by  taking  part  in  public  affairs. 

Method:  This  lesson  gives  a  splendid  il- 
lustration of  how  our  lives  can  be  made  up 
of  various  interlocking  and  stimulating  ac- 
tivities so  that  life  will  not  become  drab  and 
monotonous.  By  questions  ascertain  how 
some  of  your  women  and  girls  in  their  daily 
program  inject  new  things  into  their  lives 
away  from  what  may  be  termed  "house 
work."  Discover,  if  you  can,  if  the  women 
who  perhaps  have  the  largest  home  responsi- 
bilities,  still   have   time   to  engage  in  civic 


duties.  By  previous  appointment  have  some 
of  the  class  come  prepared  to  tell  the  class 
exactly  how  they  budget  their  daily  time  so 
that  they  can  consider  questions  that  are  just 
as  vital  to  women  as  they  are  to  their  hus- 
bands and  to  people  at  large.  Call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  women  now  have  their 
suffrage — how  should  they  exercise  it?  Be- 
fore they  vote,  do  they  attempt  to  get  the 
facts  on  the  problems  and  the  issues?  Do 
they  get  information  from  reliable  sources? 
How  do  they  know  which  sources  are  re- 
liable? What  peculiar  interest  do  Latter- 
day  Saint  women  and  girls  have  in  main- 
taining a  high  level  of  civic  righteousness 
and  purity  in  their  own  communities?  Name 
some  of  the  public  problems  that  are  in  your 
community  at  this  very  time.  See  what  an- 
swer you  get  to  question  number  2  in  this 
lesson. 

PROMOTING  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 

Lesson  34.     For  September  27,  1936 

Objective:  To  teach  that  we  should  study 
and  follow  public  movements  because  they 
influence  and  affect  our  home  life. 

Method:  Let  some  member  of  your  class 
go  back  into  history  and  show  how  the  found- 
ations were  laid  for  our  own  government  in 
preparation  for  the  restoration  of  the  gospel; 
how  our  government  is  a  sacred  heritage  of 
the  past;  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  best 
things  in  civilization.  Consider  the  differ- 
ence between  the  security  of  our  women  and 
girls  under  this  government  as  compai»d  with 
the  condition  of  women  which  prevailed  in 
past  generations  and  even  today  under  some 
forms  of  government.  Find  out  if  members 
of  your  class  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
government  affairs,  national,  state  and  local. 
Find  out  how  many  have  ever  read  the  Con- 
stitution and  know  what  it  provides;  what  it 
says  about  religious  freedom  and  other  forms 
of  liberty.  Let  some  one  read  Franklin  K. 
Lane's  article — "Makers  of  the  Flag"  in  this 
lesson.  The  three  questions  should  be  an- 
swered as  the  result  of  previous  assignment. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

If  you  turn  a  ray  of  light  through  a  prism,  all  the  radiant  colors  of  the 
rainbow  will  be  reflected  in  resplendent  glory.  If  you  turn  the  white  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  a  purified  human  soul,  all  the  elements  of  moral 
greatness  and  all  the  graces  of  spiritual  grandeur  will  be  reflected  in  a  charac- 
ter of  trancendent  nobility. 

This  spiritualization  of  life  through  the  quickening  and  sanctifying  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Highest  task  of  religion  and  its  finest  contribution 
to  the  culture  of  mankind. 

— Nephi  Jensen. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1936 

(James,  Chapter  1,  Verses  5  to  8) 

"If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 

"But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering.  For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a 
wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed. 

"For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any  thing  of  the  Lord.  A 
double  minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways. 


LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

JAMES,  THE  BROTHER  OF  THE  LORD 

A  BROTHER,  BUT  A  HESITANT 
FOLLOWER 

Lesson  27.     For  Sunday,  September  6,  1936 

We  are  studying  the  Teachings  and  Testi- 
monies of  New  Testament  Writers  and, 
therefore,  of  the  three  Jameses  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  we  are  to  select  that 
one  who  has  left  us  his  testimony  and  his 
teachings  in  writing. 

Therefore,  let  your  presentation  of  this 
lesson  take  the  form  of  using  the  process 
of  elimination.  Use  the  blackboard  to  place 
before  the  class  the  various  points  about  each 
of  the  Jameses  so  each  can  be  distinctly 
identified  and  differentiated.  This  should  re- 
move any  occasion  for  present  or  future  con- 
fusion. 

Of  the  first  James  mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing facts  should  be  written  upon  the  black- 
board : 

— Salome,  his  mother; — Zebedee,  his  father; 
— one     of     the     "sons     of     thunder" — the 
Boanerges; 
'  — witness  of  numerous  outstanding  events 
in  the  career  of  the  Savior; — beheaded 
by  Herod,  Agrippa  I — therefore  the  first 
martyr;  called  James  the  Great;  an  apos- 
tle; the  James  of  the  trio,  Peter,  James 
and  John,  but  not  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament. 
The  last  fact  eliminates  this  James  as  our 

witness  for  the  present  occasion. 
Then  turn  to  the  second  James;  James,  son 


of  Alphaeus.     The  facts  about  him:  Al- 
so an  apostle;  called  "James,  the  Little"; 
but  nor  the  writer  of  the  Epistle. 
This  last  fact  eliminates  this  James  as  our 

witness  for  the  present  purpose. 
With  two  eliminated  we  have  one  James 
left:  "James,  The  Brother  of  the  Lord."  The 
facts  about  him:  "The  Brother  of  the  Lord"— 
so  known  by  the  people  of  Nazareth  (see 
Matthew  13:54-56  and  Mark  6:1-3);  a  wit- 
ness of  Christ's  resurrection;  known  as 
"James  the  Just;"  presided  at  Council  of  Je- 
rusalem; probably  also  one  of  the  apostles; 
author  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 

This  last  fact  makes  him  our  witness.  Next 
week's  lesson  is  designed  to  give  us  a  more 
intimate  "close-up"  of  this  James,  from  facts 
drawn  from  his  career  after  the  resurrection 
of  the  Savior.  Reserve  this  lesson  for  the 
placing  of  James  among  the  three  Jameses 
and  for  building  up  the  case  for  our  witness 
being  "The  Brother  of  the  Lord."  The  author 
of  the  Quarterly  presents  the  arguments  ef- 
fectively. See  Section  III  of  lesson  27.  The 
last  three  paragraphs  of  this  section  are  espe- 
cially important.  Have  them  read.  You 
can  use  the  questions  appearing  at  the  end 
to  good  advantage  in  crystallizing  the  points 
of  the  lesson.  Observe  carefully  the  objec- 
tive: "Ties  of  testimony  of  Truth  are  more 
binding  even  than  human  family  relation- 
ship." 

Conclude  this  lesson  by  having  some  one 
in  a  prearranged,  prepared  two  minute  talk 
give  illustrations  and  explanation  of  the  ob- 
jective. The  great  power  of  truth  to  bind 
man  to  God  and  God  to  man  is  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  poetry  of  the  hymn  "Zion 
Stands  With  Hills  Surrounded."     Have  the 
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second  and  third  stanzas  read  by  the  best 
available  reader.  If  feasible,  sing  a  verse 
or  two  in  conclusion. 

A  DISTINGUISHED   CHARACTER 
Lesson  28.     For  Sunday,  September  13,  1936 

Justice  and  Courage  are  personified  in  the 
two  "close-ups"  which  this  lesson  gives  us 
of  the  distinguished  character  of  James,  the 
Just,  "the  Brother  of  the  Lord." 

The  first  time  we  see  him  in  action  is  pr« 
siding  over  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  when 
the  momentous  question  of  admitting  Gen- 
tiles into  full  fellowship  in  the  Church  with- 
out circumcision  was  debated.  You  can  pre- 
sent this  feature  dramatically,  if  you  will  take 
pains  in  building  up  the  situation  and  then 
place  James  in  the  position  of  judge  or  pre- 
siding officer,  a  great  tribute  to  the  confi- 
dence in  which  all  people  of  both  factions 
held  him. 

In  effect  the  question  being  debated  was; 
Shall  Gentiles  be  admitted  into  the  Church 
through  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  only,  (without  the  an- 
cient Jewish  ceremony  of  circumcision )  ?  The 
point  is  tersely  stated  in  Acts  15:1  as  "Ex- 
cept ye  be  circumcized  after  the  manner  of 
Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved." 

In  favor  of  admitting  Gentiles  without  this 
ceremony  were  Peter,  Paul  and  Barnabas. 
Opposed  were  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  still 
clung  to  orthodox  Judaism's  ancient  cere- 
monies. 

To  make  a  decision  on  this  question  rep- 
resented a  major  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Church.  If  it  had  been  decided  as 
the  more  orthodox  Jewish  Christians  desired, 
the  results  might  well  be  imagined.  Allow 
the  class  to  suggest  some  possible  outcomes, 
such  as:  The  church  would  have  been  dom- 
inated by  Judaism;  would  not  have  become 
so  universal;  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  would  have  been  impaired  in  appli- 
cation and  practice;  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
ancient  Church  into  Greece  and  Rome  would 
have  been  seriously  retarded  or  perhaps  even 
prevented. 

Who  would  make  a  suitable  officer  to 
preside  over  the  council  when  a  question  of 
such  far-reaching  importance  was  to  be  con- 
sidered? Allow  the  class  to  suggest  ideal  at- 
tributes for  such  a  judge,  such  as:  one  trust- 
ed by  both  sides;  one  well  informed  about 
and,  therefore,  who  understood  the  histori- 
cal and  doctrinal  background  of  the  ques- 
tion; one  who  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. 

The  details  of  the  arguments  presented  on 
this  occasion  are  to  be  found  in  Acts,  chapter 
15.  Have  the  best  available  reader,  read  this 
chapter.  Or  have  some  one  read  the  descrip- 
tive and  explanatory  verses:  1  to  6;  and  the 
first  14  words  of  verse  7.  Whereupon,  have 
some  one  representing  Peter,  read  as  though 


he  were  Peter,  speaking,  beginning  "Men 
and  brethren,  ye  know  .  .  ."  and  ending 
verse  11  .  .  .  even  as  they." 

Then  the  general  reader  should  continue 
through  verses  12  and  into  13  to  the  point 
where  James  renders  the  conclusive  address. 
Then  have  some  one  representing  James, 
read  as  though  he  were  James  speaking,  be- 
ginning: "Men  and  brethren,  hearken  unto 
me:"  and  ending  with  verse  21. 

The  general  reader  should  then  read  verses 
ending  with  the  32nd  to  show  what  the  final 
outcome  of  the  debate  was. 

Return  to  James  and  have  some  one  read 
by  way  of  summary  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  lesson  Quarterly,  dwelling  particularly 
upon  that  part  which  mentions  James's  abil- 
ity "so  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  not  to  dis- 
parage -the  law."  Then  allow  the  class  to 
suggest  the  'attributes  of  mind  and  attitude 
which  would  enable  a  man  to  be  so  diplo- 
matic and  skillful. 

The  second  dramatic  crisis  in  which  we  get 
a  close-up  of  James  the  Just  is  quoted  in 
the  Quarterly  as  coming  from  Eusebius,  who 
in  turn  quotes  Hegesippus  "who  belongs  to 
the  generation  after  the  apostles." 

First  build  up  the  situation:  Jews  opposed 
to  Paul  plotted  to  stem  the  tide  of  growing 
Christianity  as  a  result  of  the  preaching  of 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles.  They  took  ad- 
vantage of  Paul's  absence  from  Jerusalem. 
(He  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  Festus  to  be 
judged  of  Caesar.)  James  was  the  presid- 
ing officer  at  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  knew  him 
to  be  diplomatic,  just,  even-tempered,  per- 
haps seemingly  so  tolerant  and  kindly  that 
they  confused  this  quality  with  weakness  and 
they  thought  they  could  see  him  as  a  tool 
whereby  through  intimidation  or  other  means 
they  could  get  James  to  "persuade  the  crowd 
not  to  err  concerning  Jesus." 

Consider  too  the  great  occasion  when  these 
foolish  Jews  set  the  stage  for  James's  appear- 
ance before  the  multitude:  the  feast  of  the 
Passover — the  town  was  full  of  conference 
visitors,  Jews  from  everywhere  and  Gentiles, 
seeking  opportunities  to  trade. 

James  was  taken  out  on  a  battlement,  ele- 
vated where  the  multitude  could  see  and  hear 
him.  But  what  did  he  say!  Courage  per- 
sonified— and  testimony  triumphant! 

To  the  conniving  plotters — what  conster- 
nation! 

Here  reconstruct  the  scene  and  the  words 
of  the  chief  actors;  especially  of  James.  See 
the  lesson  Quarterly  beginning  "Why  do  ye 
ask  me  concerning  the  Son  of  Man?  ' 

The  effect  of  this  testimony  follows  dra- 
matically. Read  on  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph in  the  Quarterly. 

By  way  of  summary,  use  the  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  lesson  in  the  Quarterly.  Note 
the  objective.  "Corrupt  men  despise  right- 
eousness." This  can  be  effectively  developed 
by  the  manner  of  your  building  up  the  plot 
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of  the  corrupt  Jews  who  sought  to  use  James 
for  their  wicked  purposes. 

If  time  permits,  you  could  emphasize  the 
power  of  testimony  to  magnify  the  courage 
of  men  by  using  examples  from  the  New 
Testament,  Peter,  Paul;  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon;  from  Church  History  and  from  the 
experiences  of  modern  missionaries. 

PURE  RELIGION 
Lesson  29.    For  Sunday,  September  20,  1936 

Fellowship  with  a  great  mind  is  the  choice 
experience  now  awaiting  us  in  this  lesson  on 
"James,  the  Brother  of  the  Lord."  The  first 
lesson  gave  us  a  general  placement  of  the 
character;  the  second  brought  us  closer  to 
him — we  saw  him  manifest  himself  and  bear 
his  testimony  in  action;  now  we  are  to  ex- 
plore his  thoughts. 

It  will  be  impressive  to  discover  how  many 
excellent,  well-known,  quotable  passages  are 
credited  to  the  authorship  of  James.  The 
famous  James  1:5  to  8 — "If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom;"  "be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 
hearers  only;"  and  the  oft-quoted  "Pure  re- 
ligion and  undefined,"  are  very  good  repre- 
sentatives of  this  master's  practical  thought. 
Indeed,  it  is  such  passages  as  these  which 
should  mark  James  as  a  witness  whom  the 
practical,  hard-headed  people  of  the  modern 
world  could  readily  accept. 

There  is  a  virile,  straight-forward,  honest, 
practical  and  understandable  tone  to  James's 
emphasis  on  Gospel  principles.  The  author 
of  the  Quarterly  offers  a  clear  approach  to 
the  point  of  view  which  James  stresses. 

One  must  admire  James's  direct  approach  to 
the  heart  of  pure  religion.  This  directness 
coupled  with  fluent,  forceful  expression  is 
the  mark  of  a  sound,  clear  mind,  and  of  a 
thoughtful  and  sincere  soul. 

By  assignment  in  advance  have  brief,  di- 
rect answers  prepared  by  members  of  the 
class  to  the  questions  appearing  at  the  end 
of  this  lesson  in  the  Quarterly.  Have  these 
presented  in  the  order  and  place  you  think 
best  as  the  lesson  proceeds. 

In  connection  with  this  lesson  would  be  a 
good  place  to  use  the  quotations  from  D.  W. 
LaRue  and  Dr.  Henry  C.  Link,  published  in 
the  June  issue  of  The  Instructor,  pages  234 
and  235. 

These  stress  modern,  practical  functions 
and  values  of  religion  and  present  aspects  of 
"pure  religion"  as  James  defined  it. 

An  excellent  old  hymn  to  be  found  in  the 
little  pocket  edition  of  L.  D.  S.  Hymns  pub- 
lished years  ago  contains  a  good  bit  of  verse 
and  song  suitable  for  use  with  this  lesson: 

"May  we,  who  know  the  joyful  sound, 

Still  practice  what  we  know — 
As  hearers  of  the  word  be  found, 

And  doers  of  it,  too. 


"By  acts  of  mercy  let  us  show 

We  have  not  heard  in  vain, 
But  kindly  feel  another's  woe, 

And  long  to  ease  his  pain. 

"The  widow's  heart  shall  share  our  joy; 

The  orphan  and  oppressed 
Shall  see  we  love  the  sweet  employ 

To  succor  the  distressed. 

"Thankful  that  we  the  Gospel  hear, 

And  love  the  joyful  sound, 
O  may  the  sacred  fruits  appear, 

And  in  our  lives  abound." 

Psalmody  tune  No.  115  is  used  for  these 
words.  Ask  the  chorister  and  organist  to 
find  and  play  this  music  for  you. 


FAITH  WITHOUT  WORKS 

Lesson  30.    For  Sunday,  September  30,  1936 

"Keep  the  faculty  of  effort  alive  in  you 
by  a  little  gratuitous  exercise  every  day. 
That  is,  be  systematically  ascetic  or  heroic 
in  little  unnecessary  points,  do  every  day  or 
two  something  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
you  would  rather  not  do  it,  so  that  when  the 
hour  of  dire  need  draws  nigh,  it  may  not 
find  you  unnerved  and  untrained  to  stand 
the  test.  Asceticism  of  this  sort  is  like  the 
insurance  which  a  man  pays  on  his  house 
and  goods.  The  tax  does  him  no  good  at 
the  time,  and  possibly  may  never  bring  him 
a  return.  But  if  the  fire  does  come,  his  hav- 
ing paid  will  be  his  salvation  from  ruin.  So 
with  the  man  who  has  daily  inured  himself  to 
habits  of  concentrated  attention,  energetic 
volition,  and  self-denial  in  unnecessary 
things.  He  will  stand  like,  a  tower  when 
everything  rocks  around  him  and  when  his 
softer  fellow-mortals  are  winnowed  like  chaff 
in  the  blast." 

This  statement  by  the  eminent  psychologist, 
William  James,  quoted  in  the  lesson  Quar- 
terly from  pages  147,  149,  of  "Psychology, 
Briefer  Course,"  is  an  evidence  of  Dr.  Link's 
discovery,  "A  great  variety  of  incidents  like 
this*  gradually  forced  me  to  realize  that  the 
findings  of  psychology  in  respect  to  per- 
sonality and  happiness  were  largely  the  re- 
discovery of  old  religious  truths."  It  also 
reminds  one  of  the  statement  quoted  in  The 
Instructor,  June,  1936,  page  234  from  D.  W. 
LaRue,  who  describes  how  religion  "sup- 
ports us,  under  shock  as  nothing  else  can." 

When  one  looks  upon  the  value  of  re- 
ligion in  this  practical  effect  upon  the  lives 


.  *Read  the  whole  condensation  of  Dr. 
Link's  book,  "The  Return  to  Religion,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  issue  The  Readers  Di- 
gest, page  108  or  better  read  the  book  itself. 
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of  people,  he  is  impressed  by  the  great  re- 
sources of  Mormonism  for  the  development 
of  strength  and  power  in  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  practice  its  psychologically  sound 
and  beneficent  precepts. 

The  central  truth  of  this  lesson,  so  ef- 
fectively expressed  in  the  Quarterly  can  be 
developed  impressively  by  devoting  the  class 
period  largely  to  illustrations  of  the  principle 
drawn  from  the  present  opportunities  offered 
Latter-day  Saints  to  practice  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  Every  church  duty,  quorum 
assignment,  ward  teaching,  administering  to 
the  sick,  visiting  the  inactive  and  indifferent, 
teaching,  presiding,  planning,  attending 
meetings,  performing  the  many  voluntary 
gratuitous  services  called  for  by  members 
•  of  the  church;  the  giving  of  offerings,  the 
payment  of  tithes,  missionary  service  at  home 
and  .abroad  are  all  forms  of  voluntary  asce- 
ticism which  when  diligently  practiced  come 
to  make  one  able  to  "stand  like  a  tower 
when  everything  rocks  around  him,  and  when 
his  softer  fellow-mortals  are  winnowed  like 
chaff  in  the  blast." 

The  character-building  value  of  these 
gratuitous  services  is  too  great  to  be  mea- 
sured. Their  great  importance  to  mental 
health  is  well  stated  and  testified  to  by  Dr. 
Link  in  his  book  referred  to  above. 

These  principles  are  at  the  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  of  "overcoming"  so  forcefully 
stressed  by  John.  See  lesson  22  for  Au- 
gust 2,  1936.  They  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
development  of  that  abiding  and  sublime 
selflessness  which  is  the  essence  of  spiritual- 
ity. 

Let  the  members  of  the  class  talk  about 
the  value  of  these  practices  on  the  part  of 
individuals  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  kind 


of  faith  they  have  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  famous  passages  "By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them"  and  "For  this  is  the 
love  of  God,  that  we  keep  His  command- 
ments, and  His  commandments  are  not  griev- 
ous." (I  John  5:3)  are  in  point  and  might 
be  used  as  texts  for  two  three  minute  talks 
upon  the  subject.  Assign  in  advance  and 
be  sure  the  speakers  have  the  point  of  view 
developed  here. 

So  much  for  a  helpful  point  of  view.  Now 
to  suggest  a  helpful  approach.  A  practical 
and  challenging  beginning  might  be  found  in 
a  sub-title  for  this  lesson:  Announce  to  the 
class  one  week  before  this  lesson  is  taught, 
that  next  Sunday,  your  purpose  will  be  to 
show  how  strength  of  character  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

Begin  the  lesson  today  by  reading  or  hav- 
ing read  the  opening  paragraph  above.  Then 
add  Dr.  Link's  testimony  of  the  value  of 
gratuitously  performed  religious  duties;  and 
LaRue's  testimony  on  the  value  of  religion 
to  mental  health. 

Suggest  the  practical  duties  the  church  re- 
quires of  its  members  and  allow  members  of 
the  class  to  suggest  how  these  improve  the 
characters  of  the  workers. 

Have  the  assigned  speakers  give  their 
talks  on  showing  the  fruits  of  Mormonism 
and  our  love  of  God. 

Thereafter  turn  to  the  questions  appear- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  lesson  in  the  Quarterly 
and  ask  for  answers  by  way  of  summary. 

Conclude  the  period  by  inviting  members 
to  consider  the  opportunities  offered  them  in 
the  present  Church  relief  plan  not  only  to 
practice  pure  religion  in  its  largest  sense  but 
also  to  show  their  faith  by  their  works. 


TWELVE  WAYS  TO  KILL  AN 
ORGANIZATION 


1.  Don't  go  to  any  of  the  meetings. 

2.  But  if  you  do,  go  late. 

3.  If  the  weather  doesn't  suit  you,  don't 
think  of  going. 

4.  If  you  do  attend,  find  fault  with  the  work 
of  the  officers  and  members. 

5.  Never  accept  an  office.  It  is  much  easier 
to  criticise  than  to  do  things. 

6.  Get  sore  if  you  are  not  appointed  on  a 
committee.  Should  you  be  appointed,  don't 
attend  any  of  the  committee  meetings. 

7.  If  asked  to  give  your  opinion  on  some 
matter,  tell  the  chairman  you  have  nothing  to 


say.   After  the  meeting  tell  everyone  how  it 
should  be  done. 

8.  Do  nothing  more  than  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. When  others  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
willingly  and  unselfishly  use  their  ability  to 
help  matters  along,  howl  that  the  organization 
is  run  by  a  click. 

9.  Hold  back  your  dues  as  long  as  possible 
or  don't  pay  them  at  all. 

10.  Make  no  effort  to  get  new  members. 

11.  Don't  be  sociable,  either  within  or  out- 
side of  the  Association. 

12.  If  you  should  get  a  good  idea,  smother 
it  at  once. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION 

(Acts  1:11) 
"Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven?    This 
same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in 
like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven/* 


LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

GATHERING  OF  ISRAEL 
Lesson  30.     For  September  6,  1936 

Texts:  Articles  of  Faith,  Talraage,  pp. 
328-344;  Sunday  Night  Talks,  Talmage,  pp. 
329-338. 

Objective:     Through  the  ages  the  Children 
of  Israel  have  never  lost  faith  in  the  promises 
made  to  their  fathers.    Their  courage,  trust, 
and  determination  is  epitomized  by  the  one- 
hundred  and  thirty -seventh  Psalm: 
"How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
In  a  strange  land? 
If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning! 
Let  my  tongue   cleave  to   the  roof  of  my 

mouth. 
If  I  remember  not  thee; 
If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
Above  my  chief  joy!" 
Suggested  Material  Outline: 
I.  A  Gathering  Foretold. 

Here  is  a  sample  (the  passages  un- 
duly shortened  to  conserve  space)  of 
how  a  gathering  is  foretold.  Catch  the 
spirit  of  courage  and  trust  that  char- 
acterizes these  utterances: 

"And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring 
thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers 
possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess  it." 
(Deut.  30:5.) 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand 
again  the  second  time  to  recover  the 
remnant  of  his  people,  which  shall  be 
left."      (/sa.  11:11.) 

"Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith 
the  Lord;  for  I  am  married  unto  you: 
and  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  city,  and 
two  of  a  family,  and  I  will  bring  you 
to  Zion."     (Jer.  3:14.) 

"But  behold,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God: 
When  the  day  cometh  that  they  shall 
believe  in  me,  that  I  am  Christ,  then 
have   I    covenanted   with    their   fathers 


that  they  shall  be  restored  in  the  flesh, 
upon  the  earth,  unto  the  lands  of  their 
inheritance."      (77  Nephi   10:7.) 
II.  Evidences  of  Gathering. 

a.  Zionism.  On  Oct.  24,  1841,  Elder 
Orson  Hyde  dedicated  the  land  of 
Palestine  to  the  return  of  the  Jews 
and  other  tribes  of  Israel.  In  the 
prayer  among  other  things  he  said: 
"Let  the  vine  and  olive  produce  in 
their  strength,  and  the  fig-tree  bloom 
and  flourish.  Let  the  land  become 
abundantly  fruitful  when  possessed 
by  its  rightful  heirs.  .  .*■  (For  full 
text  see  History  of  the  Church,  Pe- 
riod I,  Vol.  IV,  26:454-459.)  At  the 
time  this  Prayer  was  offered  on  the 
Mount  of  OHives  comparatively 
few  Jews  lived  at  Jerusalem.  As  late 
as  1876  there  were  only  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  Jews  in  Palestine. 
But  by  1896  at  the  time  when  an  or- 
ganized attempt  "to  translate  long- 
cherished  spiritual  values  into  con- 
crete economic  and  social  realities" 
was  begun — the  so-called  Zionism, 
the  Hebrew  population  stood  at  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  thousand. 
And  many  of  these  people  are  turning 
to  the  land  for  sustenance. 

On  his  way  home  Orson  Hyde 
sent  a  letter  from  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
to  the  Millennial  Star,  Liverpool,  in 
which  he  said:  "It  was  by  political 
power  and  influence  that  the  Jewish 
nation  was  broken  down;  and  I  will 
here  hazard  the  opinion  that  .  .  . 
England  is  destined  in  the  wisdom 
and  economy  of  heaven  .to  stretch 
forth  the  arm  of  political  power  and 
advance  in  the  front  ranks  of  this 
glorious  enterprise."  (Millennial  Star 
for  March,  1842.)  On  November  2, 
1917  England  through  Lord  Balfour 
declared:  "His  majesty's  govern- 
ment view  with  favor  the  establish- 
ment in  Palestine  of  a  national  home 
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for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  this  object."  Under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  England 
holds  a  "mandate"  over  Palestine. 

By  1920,  shortly  after  the  war, 
there  were  about  ninety  thousand 
Jews  in  Palestine;  by  1930  this  num- 
ber had  approximately  doubled.  The 
Jews  have  established  a  fine  Univer- 
sity, built  hospitals,  drained  marshes 
and  swamps,  and  promoted  industry 
and  agriculture.  In  brief,  Palestine 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  self-supporting 
country. 

b.  A  gathering  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains. Undoubtedly  many  members 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  remained  in  the 
land  of  their  captivity,  others  drop- 
ped out  along  the  line  of  their  migra- 
tions and  intermixed  with  the  peoples 
they  contacted,  still  others  penetrated 
into  the  northland.  Thus  the  blood  of 
Israel  was  diffused  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, especially,  it  is  thought  by  many, 
among  the  peoples  of  England  and 
northern  Europe.  From  these  coun- 
tries many  persons,  with  the  blood  of 
Israel  in  their  veins,  have  been  gath- 
ered to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  to  the^  top  of 
the  mountains,  to  the  house"  of  the 
Lord. 

c.  A  triumphant  gathering.  "And  they 
who  are  in  the  north  countries  shall 
come  in  the  remembrance  before  the 
Lord,"  guided  by  their  prophetic 
leaders,  and  bearing  treasures,  espe- 
cially their  records.  "And  they  also 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  after  their  pain, 
shall  be  sanctified  in  holiness  before 
the  Lord  to  dwell  in  his  presence." 
These  peoples,  fired  with  the  spirit  of 
gathering,  will  not  let  physical  ob- 
jects stand  in  their  way.  "Ice  will 
flow  down  in  their  presence,  an  high- 
way shall  be  cast  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  deep,  .  .  .  and  in  barren  deserts 
there  shall  come  forth  pools  of  liv- 
ing water,  and  the  parched  ground 
shall  no  longer  be  a  thirsty  land." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  133:26- 
35.) 

III.  Dispersion   and   Gathering   of  Value   to 
Humanity. 

We  remember  that  Israel  was  gather- 
ed and  established  in  Canaan  before  the 
Dispersion.  Under  this  selection  of  an- 
cestry and  because  of  a  rather  complete 
social  isolation,  this  people  established  a 
religion  and  a  culture,  with  help  from 
God,  which  could  cradle  the  new  born 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  Jesus 
was  not  accepted  by  many  of  the  Jews, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  without  the  re- 
ligion and  culture  of  this  people  he 
could    not    have    found    disciples    who 


would  have  understood  his  great  mes- 
sage. Through  the  scattering  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Bible  has  blessed  the  world. 
Otherwise  it  might  have  remained  the 
sacred  book  of  a  very  small  nation. 
Again  the  scattering  of  the  Children  of 
Israel  has  given  to  many  people  the 
biological  inheritance  of  Israel — a  re- 
ligious temperment  Thus  with  gath- 
ering comes  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing a  world  message;  with  dispersion  the 
giving  of  this  great  message  to  the 
world.  Here  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains we  have  been  gathered.'  Are  we 
all  doing  our  part  to  develop  individ- 
ually the  way  of  life  which  will  leaven 
the  world?  For  this  reason  is  Israel 
gathered! 
Suggested  Method  Outline: 
I.  The  subject,  "A  Gathering  Foretold," 
might  be  presented  as  a  scripture  read- 
ing. One  or  more  members  might  be 
asked  to  read  a  few  selected  passages, 
the  ones  listed  in  the  outline  and  oth- 
ers referred  to  in  the  texts.  Urge  that 
these  passages  be  of  a  sufficient  length 
to  carry  their  full  meaning.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  the  meaning  of  passages  to  take 
them  out  of  their  context.  At  the  close 
of  this  scripture  reading,  emphasize  that 
through  the  ages  the  Children  of  Israel 
have  never  lost  faith  in  the  promises 
made  to  their  fathers.  Then  read  the 
lovely  poem,  the  137  Psalm. 
II.  The  topic,  "Evidences  of  a  Gathering," 
might  be  presented  as  a  talk  by  some 
class  member.  A  few  modern  photo- 
graphs of  Palestine,  if  available,  could 
be  shown  to  the  class  by  the  speaker  and 
explained  by  him.  It  will  detract  from 
the  presentation  if  these  photographs 
are  passed  freely  among  the  members  of 
the  class.  At  the  close  of  the  talk  it 
would  be  interesting  for  each  member 
to  name  the  countries  from  which  his 
great  grandparents  came.  This  would 
vividly  illustrate,  "A  Gathering  to  the 
Top  of  the  Mountains." 
III.  The  subject,  "Dispersion  and  Gathering 
of  Value  to  Humanity"  might  be  pre- 
sented by  the  teacher.  The  question, 
"What  values  have  come  out  of  the 
gathering  to  the  top  of  the  mountains?" 
might  be  presented  and  briefly  dis- 
cussed. The  moral  life  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  is  an  example. 
Assignment:  As  an  application  of  this 
lesson,  and  in  preparation  of  the  next  lesson, 
"Zion,"  urge  each  member  to  bring  next  Sun- 
day a  list  of  values  that  have  come  from  the 
gathering  in  the  top  of  the  mountains.  Fol- 
lowing the  outline  of  the  next  lesson,  "Zion," 
assign  talks  to  two  members  on  the  topics: 
"Two  Gathering  Places"  and  "The  Stakes 
of  Zion." 

Two  and  One-half  Minute  Talks  for  Sep- 
tember:    If  your  glass  is  given  opportunity, 
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such  a  talk  could  be  presented  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Zion."     (See  Lesson  31.) 

Teacher's  Closing  Minute:  As  a  closing 
statement  the  teacher  might  say:  "Through 
the  ages  the  Children  of  Israel  have  never 
lost  faith  in  the  promises  made  to  their  fath- 
ers. Their  courage,  trust,  and  determination 
is  epitomized  by  the  137th  Psalm  which  I 
shall  now  read." 

ZION 
Lesson  31.     For  September  13,  1936 

Texts:  Articles  of  Faith,  Talmage,  pp. 
345-355  and  Appendix  19;  Sunday  Night 
Talks,  Talmage,  pp.  336-338. 

Objective:  With  courage  and  trust  in  the 
promises  of  the  Lord,  and  "with  songs  of 
everlasting  joy,"  the  pure  in  heart  will  '  build 
up  the  waste  places  of  Zion" — the  waste 
places  in  the  economic,  social,  and  religious 
life. 

Suggested  Material  Outline: 

I.  Two  Gathering  Places. 

a.  Zion,  the  Old  Jerusalem.  A  certain 
hill  within  Jerusalem  was  known  as 
Mount  Zion.  That  Zion  and  Jeru- 
salem   were    used    synonymously    in 

-  poetic  utterances  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
pression: "Sing,  O  daughter  of 
Zion;  shout,  O  Israel;  be  glad  and 
rejoice  with  all  thy  heart,  O  daughter 
of  Jerusalem."  (Zephaniah  3:14.) 
This  Zion  is  the  gathering  place  of 
the  Jews. 

b.  Zion,  the  New  Jerusalem.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  "recognizes  and  proclaims 
America  as  the  Land  of  Zion  to 
which  the  dispersed  of  Israel  shall 
come."  {Sunday  Night  Talks.)  The 
Church  interprets  Zion  and  Jerusalem 
as  two  distinct  places  in  Micah's 
prophecy;  "And  many  nations  shall 
come,  and  say:  Come  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and. 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we 
will  walk  in  his  paths:  for  the  law 
shall  go  forth  from  Zion,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem." 
The  city  of  Zion,  is  to  be  located  in 
Missouri,  and  the  temple  at  Inde- 
pendence, the  center  place.  ( See 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  57:1-5.) 

II.  Zion — the  Pure  in  Heart. 

A  city,  a  land,  or  a  country  without 
people  cannot  be  Zion  any  more  than  a 
nation  can  exist  without  citizens  or  a 
university  without  students.  Not  only 
must  Zion  be  composed  of  people,  but 
these  members  must  be  pure  in  heart. 
"Therefore,  verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
let  Zion  rejoice,  for  this  is  Zion — the 
pure  in  heart;  therefore,  let  Zion  rejoice, 
while    all    the    wicked    shall    mourn." 


(Doctrine  and  Covenants  97:21.)  Thus 
the  most  important  aspect  of  Zion  is  her 
people,  not  her  lands  or  even  her  tem- 
ples. 

III.  The  Stakes  of  Zion. 

"A  stake  of  Zion  is  a  division  of  the 
church  territorially  that  embraces  sev- 
eral villages  or  towns  that  are  eccle- 
siastical wards.  A  stake  is  presided 
over  by  a  presidency,  consisting  of  a 
president  and  two  counselors,  all  of 
whom  must  be  high  priests.  The  presi- 
dency of  the  stake  is  also  the  presidency 
of  the  high  council,  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  stake.  The  stakes  are 
divided  into  ecclesiastical  wards,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  bishopric,  assisted  in  its 
labors  by  the  quorums  of  the  lesser 
priesthood.  A  Comprehensive  History 
of  the  Church,  Roberts,  Vol.  II,  p.  372.) 
These  stakes  are  organized  to  help 
"build  up  the  waste  places  of  Zion" — 
the  waste  places  in  the  economic,  social, 
and  religious  life  of  the  people.  Their 
primary  objective  is  to  produce  Latter- 
day  Saints,  the  pure  in  heart.  The 
lists,  giving  the  values  of  gathering  in 
the  top  of  the  mountains — into  the 
stakes  of  Zion,  which  the  members  were 
urged  to  bring  today,  should  form  a 
part  of  this  topic. 

IV.  Building  Zion  Today. 

Each  stake  and  ward  of  Zion  has 
much  to  do  in  producing  a  society  of 
the  pure  in  heart.  The  members  of  such 
a  society  must  be  economically  inde- 
pendent, their  communities  should  be 
beautiful  and  well  planned  and  admin- 
istered, their  schools  should  be  progress- 
ive and  effective,  their  amusements 
should  be  clean  and  wholesome,  their 
religious  activities  should  carry  the  true 
spirit  of  Christ.  What  problems  need 
to  be  solved  in  your  ward  and  stake; 
what  waste  places  can  you  and  your 
Sunday  School  class  build  up? 

Suggested  Method  Outline: 

I.  The  subject,  "Two  Gathering  Places," 
might  be  presented  as  a  short  talk  by 
some  class  member.  The  text  gives  ref- 
erences to  passages  which  may  be  used 
as  illustrative  material.  Be  sure  that 
these  passages  are  not  so  shortened  as 
to  obscure  the  true  meaning. 
II.  "Zion — the  Pure  in  Heart"  might  be  pre- 
sented by  asking  this  question,  "What 
makes  Zion,  her  lands  or  her  people? 
Explain."  Careful  guidance  will  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  most  important  as- 
pect of  Zion  is  her  people. 
III.  The  subject,  "The  Stakes  of  Zion," 
might  be  expressed  by  having  a  member 
produce  a  chart  of  your  stake  organ- 
ization, and  then  explain  the  objectives 
of  the  various  organizations.  The  need- 
ed help  may  be  obtained  from  the  ward 
leaders.     Now  let  the  lists  of  "values 
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that  have  come  from  gathering  in  the 
top  of  the  mountains,"  given  as  a  gen- 
eral assignment  for  today,  be  read.  The 
teacher  might  then  point  out  that  we 
are  extending  the  borders  of  our  stakes 
— for  example,  a  stake  has  been  organ- 
ized in  New  York  City  and  in  Hawaii. 
IV.  The  topic,  "Building  Zion  Today," 
should  be  presented  with  the  view  of 
stimulating  members  to  help  "build  up 
the  waste  places"  of  your  own  ward 
and  stake  and  community.  By  listing 
items  on  the  blackboard  which  the  mem- 
bers suggest  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, "How  can  we  improve  our  com- 
munity?" an  array  of  community  pro- 
jects may  be  obtained.  For  example, 
dilapidated  barns  and  fences  may  be  re- 
paired or  removed,  dead  or  near-dead 
trees  may  be  replaced  by  young  stock, 
weeds  may  be  removed  from  the  streets, 
the  quality  of  the  talking  pictures  pre- 
sented in  the  community  may  be  improv- 
ed. (The  kind  of  pictures  presented  is 
controlled  in  the  main  by  the  box-office 
receipts,  and  therefore  can  be  modified 
in  an  easy  manner  by  the  expressed  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  patrons),  and  the 
dances  may  be  made  to  reflect  higher 
morality  and  culture.  To  see  com- 
munity needs  is  important,  but  to  lay 
plans  and  finally  turn  the  program  into 
deeds  is  much  more  important.  Strive 
to  have  this  lesson  carry  over  into  ac- 
tion. 

Assignment:  As  an  application  of  this  les- 
son strive  to  have  your  class  organize  to  put 
over  some  community  project;  or,  if  thought 
best,  to  work  with  some  other  organization, 
the  priesthood  quorum  for  example,  in  car- 
rying out  a  ward  or  stake  project.  Follow- 
ing the  suggested  outline  for  next  Sunday's 
lesson,  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  you  will 
wish  to  assign  the  various  parables  by  the 
sea  (Matt.  13)  to  five  members  of  the  class. 
Consult  the  outline  for  details. 

Teacher's  Closing  Minute:  The  teacher 
might  close  with  these  words:  "Let  us  build 
up  the  waste  places  of  Zion  with  courage 
and  faith;  let  each  do  his  part  in  producing 
Zion — the  pure  in  heart.  Please  repeat  the 
tenth  article  of  faith." 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 
Lesson  32.    For  September  20,  1936 

Texts:  Articles  of  Faith,  Talmage,  pp. 
365-374;  Matthew,  chapter  13. 

Objective:  "Wherefore,  may  the  kingdom 
of  God  go  forth,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  come,  that  thou,  O  God,  mayest  be  glo- 
rified in  heaven  so  on  earth."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  65:6.) 

Suggested  Material  Outline: 
"  I.  The  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God. 

Jesus  by  his  very  acts  and  teachings 


made  clear  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
social  and  religious  rather  than  politi- 
cal. This  kingdom  of  God  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  or  to  God's  reign  in  the  Uni- 
verse, or  to  a  condition  of  man's  spirit- 
ual nature,  but  rather  an  actual  social 
order  in  which  the  members  are  truly 
brothers  and  sisters — the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  has  founded  his 
Kingdom  on  earth;  he  has  given  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  a  member  of  the  King- 
dom should  live;  and  above  all  he  has 
himself  lived  the  ideal  life  expected  of 
the  members.  Jesus,  the  real  son  of  God 
and  the  true  brother  of  men,  rightfully 
urges,  "Come,  follow  me!" 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  has  been  given  the 
"key  of  the  kingdom,"  and  by  and 
through  this  institution  "shall  the  gos- 
pel roll  forth  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
(See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  65.)  Thus 
the  kingdom  is  not  complete  but  is 
growing;  it  is  not  an  institution  apart 
from  human  beings,  but  a  society  on  the 
road  to  perfection,  on  the  path  blazed 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Ultimately  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth  will  have  grown 
into  a  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

II.  The  Parables  by  the  Sea  (Matt.  13). 

This  group  of  parables  describes  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  Jesus  conceives  it. 
As  a  great  teacher  he  defines  the  king- 
dom in  terms  of  the  experience  of  his 
listeners.     For  example: 
a.  The  parable  of  the  sower   (vs.  1-9, 
18-23)  illustrates  the  unequal  growth 
of  the  kingdom  under  different  condi- 
tions and  circumstances; 

b.  The  parable  of  the  tares  (vss.  24-30) 
illustrates  that  the  contemporaneous 
growth  of  evil  along  with  the  good 
must  be  expected  and  the  evil  prop- 
erly eradicated; 

c.  The  parables  of  the  mustard  seed 
and  the  leaven  (vss.  31-33)  illus- 
trate that  the  growth  of  the  kingdom 
is  a  gradual  process  worked  out  by 
the  cooperation  of  man  with  man  and 
with  God,  rather  than  a  miraculously 
produced  perfect  Kingdom  imposed 
upon  humanity; 

d.  The  parables  of  the  found  treasure 
and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (vss. 
44-46)  illustrate  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  Of  such  a  value  that  one  is 
willing  to  give  away  everything  else 
in  exchange  for  it; 

e.  The  parable  of  the  drag-net  (vss.  47- 
50)  illustrates  that  membership  in  the 
Kingdom  will  be  considered  of  such 
value  that  if  bad  characters  will  claim 
membership,  they  will  be  removed  as 
poor  fish  are  thrown  out  from  the 
catch. 
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III.  The  Ideal  Member  of  the  Kingdom. 

Jesus  is  the  ideal  member  of  the  King- 
dom.    We  may  move  toward  this  ideal 
by  developing  the  Christ-like  character. 
As  we  have  pointed  out  in  previous  les- 
sons, to  grow  toward  this  ideal  we  must 
seek  first,  above  all  else,  the  Kingdom 
of  God;  we  must  seek  entrance  through 
the  door  of  unbounding  faith,  true  re- 
pentance, and  baptism  of  the  water  and 
the  Spirit;  we  must  seek  to  know  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  through  genuine 
worship;  we  must  be  led  by  the  spirit 
of  love  beyond  mere  conventional  rules 
and  ritual;  and  we  must  render  service 
to  our  fellows  and  to  God.     In  brief, 
we  must  be  sincere,  humble,  full  of  trust 
in  God,  willing  to  endure  hardships  for 
the  sake  of  the  Kingdom,  forgiving  in 
spirit  helpful  to  others,  pure  in  heart, 
not     just     outwardly     respectable,     and 
finally  zealous   to  lead   others  to  share 
the  values  of  the  Kingdom. 
Suggested  Method  Outline: 
I.  After    introducing     the    subject,     "The 
Church    and    Kingdom    of    God,"    the 
teacher  might  ask  some  such   question 
as  this:     "Just  how  has  the  Church  and 
Kingdom  of  God  helped  you  to  develop 
towards  a  Christ-like  character?"   Again 
you  will  be  able  to  point  out  how  well 
the    Church    aids    in    spiritual    develop- 
ment. 
II.  "The    Parables   by  the   Sea,"   might  be 
presented  by  five  class  members,   each 
reading  the  account  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  giving  a  brief  statement  of 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  parables 
presented. 
III.  In  presenting  the  topic,  "The  Ideal  Mem- 
ber of  the  Kingdom"  let  the  teacher  first 
ask  the  question,  "What  are  the  quali- 
fications of  an  ideal  member  of  the  King- 
dom  of  God?"     Then  as   the  answers 
come   in,   write    the   items   of  character 
down    on    the    blackboard.      To    make 
each  good  quality  more  vivid  place  the 
corresponding   bad    quality   in   contrast 
with   it.      For    example:    helpfulness  in 
contrast   with    self-interest,    humility   in 
contrast   with   self-righteous   pride,   and 
trust  in  God  in  contrast  with  trust  in  the 
power  of  wealth. 
Assignment:      Determine   if   any   members 
are  helping  on  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ward,  community,  or  stake.    Give  further  in- 
spiration to  such  activity,  pointing  out  that 
in  this  manner  will  the  Kingdom  of  God  be 
pushed  one  bit  farther  toward  the  Kingdom 
of    Heaven.      Following    the   outline    of    the 
next  lesson,  "Christ's  Reign  on  Earth,"  select 
one  member  to  present  the  topic,  "The  Com- 
ing of  the  Lord,"  and  two  to  present  the  sub- 
ject,  "Until  the  Lord   comes,   what  shall  we 
do?"     Details  concerning  the  assignment  are 
found  in  the  outline. 
Teacher's   Closing    Minute:      The   teacher 


might  close  with  some  such  statement  as  this: 
"Jesus  asks,  'Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  more  than  raiment?'  and  prom- 
ises, 'But  seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these  [physi- 
cal] things  shall  be  added  unto  you,  Let  us 
turn  more  of  our  attention  from  mere  physi- 
cal existence,  and  find  work  to  do  in  God's 
Kingdom.  Please  repeat  the  concert  reci- 
tation for  September." 

CHRIST'S  REIGN  ON  EARTH 

Lesson  33.     For  September  27,  1936 

Texts:  Articles  ot  Faith,  Talmage,  pp.  356- 
365;  Sunday  Night  Talks,  Talmage  339-348. 

Objective:  "Watch  therefore ,"  striving 
each  day  to  more  nearly  approach  the  Christ- 
like character,  "lor  ye  know  not  what  hour 
your  Lord  doth  come." 

Suggested  Material  Outline: 

I.  The  Coming  of  the  Lord. 

a.  Predictions.  First  consider  the  con- 
cert recitation  of  September.  This  is 
a  clear  statement  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ.  And  in  Matthew  16: 
27  we  read,  "For  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father 
with  his  angels;  and  then  he  shall  re- 
ward every  man  according  to  his 
works."  Other  references  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  texts. 

b.  Time  of  coming.  All  speculation 
concerning  the  precise  time  of  the 
Lord's  appearing,  whether  based  on 
assumption,  deduction,  or  calculation 
of  dates,  was  forestalled  by  His  plain 
declaration:  'But  of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  of  heaven,  but  my  father 
only.'  "      (Sunday  Night  Talks.) 

II.  Until  the  Lord  comes,  what  shall  we  do? 

a.  The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins 
{Matt.  25:1-13.)  The  watching  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  more 
than  idle  waiting.  Our  lamps  must 
be  trimmed  and  the  supply  of  oil 
must  be  adequate — we  must  be  pre- 
pared. We  should  busy  ourselves 
developing  the  Christ-like  character 
up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  arrival, 
neither  expecting  as  we  work  that  his 
coming  will  be  delayed  and  falling 
victims  to  procrastination,  nor  hop- 
ing that  his  coming  will  be  speeded 
up  as  we  lose  courage  to  go  forward" 
with  the  difficult  tasks  which  we 
think  the  Lord  is  bound  to  do  soon 
with  miraculous  power. 

b.  The  Parable  of  the  Entrusted  Tal- 
ents {Matt.  25:14-46).  The  develop- 
ment of  our  talents  is  not  to  be  post- 
poned because  we  believe  the  Master 
is  on  a  long  journey  and  will  not 
soon  return.  Today,  and  every  day, 
our  talents  should  be  put  to  good  use. 
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We  may  not  sense  how  much  good 
will  come  from  such  diligence,  but 
in  the  end  the  Master  will  say:  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have '  done  it  unto  me.  ...  I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink:  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in:  naked, 
and  was  clothed:  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me:  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye 
came 'unto  me."  The  field  for  doing 
good  is  ripe  ready  for  harvest.  No 
one  need  sit  idly  by  waiting  for  a 
better  day.  Jesus  expects  us  to  be 
watchful,  and  diligent  in  his  King- 
dom, striving  for  a  better  world  with- 
out discouragement  till  he  comes  to 
reign  on  earth.  Even  then  he  will 
appreciate  our  help. 

c.  The  Kingdom  of  God  now  on  Earth. 
As  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  have  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  establishing  a  nucleus  of 
persons  ready  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  Before  he  comes  in  person  he 
must  come  in  spirit  into  the  lives  of 
many;  otherwise  he  would  not  find 
members  fit  for  his  kingdom,  members 
with  a  Christ-like  character.  We 
follow  the  spirit  and  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  best  when  we  busy  ourselves 
with  the  living  of  the  Gospel  and  in 
the  teaching  of  it  to  others,  rather 
than  with  idle  speculation  and  de- 
bate on  the  time  of  his  coming.  For 
after  all  the  uncertainty  of  Christ's 
coming  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  of 
Christianity  in  stimulating  good  liv- 
ing. 

III.  Christ's  Millennial  Reign. 

"The  inauguration  of  Christ's  reign 
on  earth  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  pe- 
riod that  shall  be  distinct  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  from  all  precedent 
time.  The  government  of  individuals, 
communities  and  nations,  throughout 
this  Millennium,  is  to  be  that  of  a  per- 
fect theocracy  with  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  King.  The  righteous  dead  shall 
come  forth  from  their  graves,  while  the 
wicked  shall  remain  unresurrected  un- 
til the  thousand  years  be  past."  {Sun* 
day  Night  Talks.)  Men  will  be  treated 
as  persons  rather  than  as  animals  or  ma- 
chines; service  will  be  rendered  rather 
than  required;  justice  given  rather  than 
demanded;  obedience  extended  rather 
than  enforced;  gifts  offered  rather  than 
exacted — in  short,  love,  not  might  will 
reign  on  the  earth.  With  war  clouds 
now  on  the  horizon,  we  see  how  much 
there  is  yet  to  do  by  way  of  replacing 
the  law  of  the  jungle,  "Might  makes 
right"  with  the  law  of  the  Kingdom  of 


Christ,      "And     whosoever     would     be 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  servant." 

Suggested  Method  Outline: 

I.  The  topic,  "The  coming  of  the  Lord," 
might  be  presented  as  a  short  talk  by  a 
class  member.  For  the  most  part  this 
talk  will  be  a  scripture  reading.  Refer- 
ences are  given  in  the  outline  and  in  the 
texts.  Let  the  readings  be  well  pre- 
pared so  that  the  presentation  will  be 
effective. 

II.  The  subject,  "Until  the  Lord  comes,  what 
shall  we  do,"  might  be  presented  by 
having  two  members  read  and  interpret, 
in  terms  of  our  modern  life,  the  parables 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  and  the  Entrusted 
Talent.  As  help  in  making  this  inter- 
pretation each  member  should  study  the 
parables  carefully,  read  the  texts  and 
the  outline  and  work  out  the  answers 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  of  the  questions 
listed  below.  After  introducing  the  sub- 
topic,  "The  Kingdom  of  God  now  on 
Earth,"  the  teacher  might  summarize 
the  whole  topic  by  asking  such  questions 
as  these: 

Why  does  Jesus  not  mean  idle  wait- 
ing when  he  says,  "Watch  therefore, 
for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the 
hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh?" 

What  attitude  can  easily  be  develop- 
ed if  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  thought 
to  be  greatly  delayed? 

How  might  the  belief,  for  example, 
that  the  Lord  is  coming  next  year  hinder 
or  help  the  individual? 

Some  persons  feel  that  there  is  little 
we  can  do  to  establish  peace  in  the 
world,  but  when  the  Lord  comes  he  will 
bring  peace  by  miraculous  power.  What 
do  you  think  of  those  who  lose  cour- 
age to  go  forward  with  difficult  tasks 
because  they  expect  the  Lord  soon  to 
come  and  do  them? 

Just  how,  if  at  all,  does  the  time  of  the 
Lord's  coming  depend  upon  us? 

Name  the  reasons  why  we  cannot 
know,  and  should  not  know,  the  time  of 
the  Lord's  coming. 

Assignment:  If  the  assignments  of  past 
lessons  have  been  taken  seriously,  a  number 
of  real  and  worthwhile  projects  leading  to 
human  betterment  will  now  be  under  way. 
Let  the  general  assignment  of  this  lesson 
take  the  form  of  a  rededication  of  effort  to 
the  work  begun. 

Teacher's  Closing  Minute:  You  might 
close  with  this  statement:  "Watch  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  but  let  your  watching  be 
more  than  idle  waiting,  let  it  be  a  daily  striv- 
ing for  the  Christ-like  character  through  love 
and  service;  'for  you  know  not  what  hour 
your  Lord  doth  come.'  Let  us  repeat  the 
tenth  article  of  faith." 
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CONCERT  RECITATION 

(Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Moses,  Chapter  1,  Verse  39) 
"This  is  my  work  and  my  glory — to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality 
and  eternal  life  of  man/* 


EXTRA  BIBLICAL  SCRIPTURE 

Lesson  28.     For  September  6,  1936 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  28. 
Objective:     To  show  that  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  vitality  of  Mormonism  is  its  ac- 
ceptance  of  additional  sacred  literature  be- 
yond the  Christian  Bible. 

References  for  further  reading:  Roberts, 
New  Witness  For  God,  Vol.  II,  chapters  2 
and  3;  Roberts,  Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  307-313;  Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith, 
Lectures  13,  14,  15;  Book  of  Mormon,  Intro- 
duction. 

Having  read  the  text,  consider  the  follow- 
ing supplementary  material: 

I.  The  Christian  Bible,  it  is  pointed  out, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  complete  rev- 
elation of  God  to  man  because  of  its 
limitations  in  reaching  widely  scattered 
peoples.  The  observation  is  a  plausible 
defense  for  the  need  of  another  sacred 
record  such  as  the  BooA:  of  Mormon — 
the  Bible  of  the  American  Continent. 
But  why  stop  with  the  Book  of  Mormon? 
In  their  greatest  reach  the  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon  axe  limited  to  the  peo- 
ples of  what  is  known  as  the  Western 
World.  Two-thirds  of  mankind,  living 
in  the  Orient,  are,  and  always  have 
been,  as  ignorant  of  these  records  as  we 
are  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Upanishads.  If 
God  is  good  and  omnipresent,  we  argue, 
He  would  not  forget  His  people  upon 
the  American  Continent.  Reasonable 
enough,  but  would  He  be  altogether  un- 
mindful of  the  teeming  millions  in 
Persia,  India,  or  China?  "God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  but  in  every  nation 
he  that  revereth  Him  and  worketh  right- 
eousness is  accepted  of  Him.  (Acts  10: 
35.)  We  must  conclude  that  wherever 
people  have  groped  after  God,  no  mat- 
ter how  they  have  regarded  Him,  they 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  measure  of 
enlightenment.  The  result  has  been 
numerous  sacred  bibles  containing  much 


in  common  with  sacred  Christian  lit- 
erature. 

II.  L.  D.  S.  Scriptures:  Reluctant  as  the 
Christian  world  has  been  to  recognize 
sacred  scriptures  other  than  its  own,  it 
has  been  even  more  unreceptive  of  any 
additional  records  in  its  own  ranks 
which  claimed  recognition  as  sacred 
scripture.  When  one  stops  to  consider 
this  situation  seriously  he  cannot  escape 
the  inevitable  why?  Why  should  there 
be  a  limitation  upon  sacred  scripture? 

III.  Standard  works  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Church: 

The  Mormon  canon  of  scripture  includes 
the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon,  Pearl  of 
Great  Price  and  Doctrine  and  Cove~ 
nants.  Of  these  the  last  three  are  pe- 
culiarly the  product  of  Mormonism.  The 
Bible  is  accepted  as  a  record  of  God's 
dealings  with  His  people  under  the  Old 
Covenant  and  the  New. 

IV.  "We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
God  as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly." 
In  making  this  reservation  Joseph  Smith 
was  conscious  of  the  many  possibilities 
for  error  in  the  repeated  translations  of 
the  record.  Had  he  lived  a  century 
later  when  much  new  information  rela- 
tive to  origins  of  materials  now  included 
in  the  Bible  was  available  he  probably 
would  have  worded  the  reservation  to 
allow  for  interpretation  as  well  as  trans- 
lation— certainly  he  would  have  been 
receptive  to  every  serious  study  being 
made  of  Bible  origins. 

V.  "We  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be 
the  Word  of  God." 

a.  Together  with  the  Bible  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  regard  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon as  a  witness  for  God,  and  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  A 
brief  resume  of  its  contents  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  book 
came  into  being,  is  given  in  the  in- 
troductory pages  to  the  record.  Read 
and  analyze  the  introduction. 

b.  Evidence  of  Authenticity.  Turn  to 
Articles  of  Faith,  lecture  XV,  pages 
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281-282  for  summary  of  five  ap- 
proaches to  a  study  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
VI.  Too  near  to  appreciate:  Latter-day 
Saints  do  not  base  their  claim,  to  di- 
vinity for  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  and  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  upon  literary  excellence.  Jo- 
seph Smith  was,  after  all,  the  human 
agent  in  the  reception  of  the  materials 
and  he  was  not  a  scholar.  Time  and 
literary  genius  may  also  lend  their 
graces  to  these  materials,  recorded  in 
the  rough,  as  they  have  to  the  beauti- 
ful passages  of  the  Bible.  After  all,  it 
is  the  thought  which  seeks  expression 
which  counts,  and  many  of  these,  in  the 
Mormon  canon  of  scripture,  challenge 
the  best  literary  efforts  of  our  day.  Note, 
for  example,  the  following: 

"It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  saved 
in  ignorance."  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
131:6. 

"The  elements  are  eternal,  and  spirit 
and  element  inseparably  connected  re- 
ceive a  fulness  of  joy.'  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  99:33. 

"Man  also  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.  Intelligence,  or  the  light  of  truth, 
was  not  created  or  made,  neither  in- 
deed can  be."  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
93:29. 

"This  is  my  [God's]  work  and  my 
glory  to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality 
and  eternal  life  of  man."  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Moses  1:39. 

"Adam  fell  that  man  might  be;  and 
men  are  that  they  might  have  joy." 
Book  of  Mormon,  2  Nephi  2:25. 

"Truth  is  the  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  are,  and  as  they  were,  and  as  they 
are  to  come."  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
93:24. 

Select  other  favorites  from  Mormon 
standard  works. 

DIVINE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Lesson  29.     For  September  13,  1936 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  29. 
Objective:    To  show  that  a  contributing 
factor  to  the  vitality  of  Mormonism  is  its 
open  mind  toward  continued  revelation — The 
Avenue  of  spiritual  direction  is  kept  open. 

References  for  further  reading:     Widtsoe, 
Discourses  of  Brigham   Young,  Chapter  3; 
Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith,  Lecture  16;  Rob- 
erts, The  Gospel,  pages  102-105. 
After  reading  text  consider  the  following: 
I.  Meaning  of  Revelation:  Quotation  from 
Brigham  Young's  Discourses: 

'Tlie  spirit  of  the  Lord  enlightens 
every  man  that  comes  into  the  world. 
There  is  no  one  that  lives  upon  the 
earth  but  what  is,  more  or  less,  enlight- 
ened by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
(49)  ...  [reference  made  to  men  of 
science   and   philosophy].     But  where 


do  they   get  this  wisdom?     From  the 
same  source  where  you  and  I  get  our 
wisdom  and  our  knowledge  of  God  and 
Godliness.    (56)   ...  'Have  you  had 
revelations?'    Yes  I  have  them  all  the 
time,  I  live  constantly  by  the  principle 
of  revelation.     I  have  never  received 
one   particle   of  intelligence,   only   by 
revelation,  no  matter  whether  father  or 
mother  revealed  it,   or  my  sister,   or 
neighbor.   (60)   ...  'Are  the  heavens 
opened?'     Yes  to  some  at  times  yet 
upon  natural  principles.  .  ."  (61 ) 
Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  following: 
Revelation  grows  out  of  Life." 
"We  meet  God  in  the  higher  ranges 
of  inner  experience." 
II.  L.  D.  S.  View  of  Revelation  Logical. 

The  Bible  is  a  record  of  a  people's 
religious  experience.  Through  its  en- 
tire history,  spanning  a  score  of  cen- 
turies, revelation  of  God's  will  to  man 
through  His  servants  was  the  vitalizing 
element  of  that  religion.  In  fact,  the 
revelation  of  God's  will,  or  the  discov- 
ery, by  the  prophets,  of  God's  will  is 
the  central  theme  of  the  record.  The 
Christian  world  accepts  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Is  a  continuation  of  that 
vitalizing  element  in  religion  unreason- 
able? Joseph  Smith's  announcement  of 
communion  with  God  in  the  Sacred 
Grove,  and  elsewhere  is  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  hundreds  of  similar  expe- 
riences recorded  in  the  accepted  Chris- 
tian Bible.  (See  Brigham  Young's  Dis- 
courses, pp.  57-58.) 
III.  Conditions  Governing  Revelation: 

a.  "The  spirit  of  revelation,  even  the 
spirit  of  eternal  life,  is  within  that 
person  who  lives  so  as  to  bear  prop- 
erly the  yoke  of  Jesus.  The  heavens 
are  open  to  such  persons  and  they 
see  and  understand  things  that  per- 
tain to  eternity,  and  also  the  tilings 
that  pertain  to  this  earth."  {Brig- 
ham Young's  Discourses,  p.  54.) 

b.  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of  my- 
self." 

c.  "...  I  would  place  first  and  foremost 
the  duty  of  seeking  unto  the  Lord 
our  God  until  we  open  the  path  of 
communication  from  heaven  to  earth 
— from  God  to  our  own  souls.  Keep 
every  avenue  of  your  hearts  clean 
and  pure  before  Him."  {B.  Y.  Dis- 
courses, p.  63.)     See  also  Matt.  7:7. 

IV.  Limitation  upon  Revelation: 

Consider  the  statement,  "There  are 
human  limits  to  divine  revelation." — 
Bade. 

How  do  you  understand  the  follow- 
ing? "In  reality  what  man  discovers  is 
identical  with  what  God  reveals.  Al- 
ways God  would  reveal  more  if  human 
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weakness  and  ignorance  could  grasp  it." 
Religions  of  the  World  by  Barton. 

"If  we  draw  near  to  him,  he  will  draw 
near  to  us;  if  we  seek  him  early  we  shall 
understand  him."     Brigham  Young. 
V.  Effects  of  Revelation: 

a.  "Since  Jesus  lived  God  has  been  an- 
other, and  nearer  Being  to  man." 
Quoted  in  The  Jesus  of  History, 
Glover,  p.  87.  What  contribution  in 
this  field  did  Joseph  Smith  make? 

b.  "When  the  spirit  of  revelation  from 
God  inspires  a  man,  his  mind  is  open- 
ed to  behold  the  beauty,  order,  and 
glory  of  the  creation  of  this  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  object  of  its 
creation,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  peopling  it  with  his  children." 
Brigham  Young. 

VI.  Prayer  as  a  Medium  of  Personal  Rev- 
elation: 

a.  "If  a  man's  prayer  life  is  out  of  date 
his  religion  is  out  of  date."  Do  you 
agree  with  this  statement?     Why? 

b.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing? "The  greatest  of  all  prayers  is 
the  living  prayer." 

c.  Consider. Brigham  Young's  comment 
on  prayer.  "You  know  that  it  is  one 
peculiarity  of  our  faith  and  religion 
never  to  ask  the  Lord  to  do  a  thing 
without  being  willing  to  help  him  all 
that  we  are  able;  and  then  the  Lord 
will  do  the  rest." 

d.  Study  carefully  the  model  prayer  left 
us  by  Jesus.  Matt.  6:9.  Also  read,  if 
available,  the  now  famous  Max  Ehr- 
man's  prayer. 

ISRAEL  IN  RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS 

Lesson  30.     For  September  20,  1936 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (Quarter- 
ly), No.  30. 

Objective:  The  promise  of  the  Lord  to 
Abraham  that  through  him  and  his  seed 
should  the  people  of  the  earth  be  blessed  has 
been  fulfilled  and  is  still  in  effect. 

References  for  further  reading:  Talmage, 
Articles  of  Faith,  Lecture  18;  Talmage,  Vi- 
tality of  Mormonism,  Chapter  44;  Widtsoe, 
Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  669-670. 

Read  general  summary  of  Israel  as  given 
in  the  text.  In  addition  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

I.  Israel's  unique  place  in  history.  The 
Jew,  it  must  be  remembered  is  of  Is- 
raelitish  descent,  a  remnant  of  a  long 
since  scattered  nation.  "...  a  people 
whose  history  extends  over  thirty-five 
centuries  and  is,  without  exception,  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the 
nations;  a  people  homeless,  suspected, 
persecuted;  wanderers  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  seeking  a  permanent  home  and 


finding  none;  a  people  subjected 
throughout  the  centuries  to  gross  in- 
dignities from  the  people  of  Jesus  and 
Paul,  both  of  whom  were  Jews  ..." 
Seven  Great  Bibles,  Barton,  p.  191. 

"There  has  been  no  end  to  the  march 
of  the  Jews.  .  .  .  The  slightest  lifting 
of  the  yoke  laid  on  them  by  a  slow 
moving  world  and  on  they  have 
plunged — on,  on,  in  the  strangest,  the 
wildest,  the  most  fantastic  career  ever 
essayed  by  a  people." — Stranger  Than 
Fiction,  by  Browne,  p.  20. 

II-  Two  factors  in  Israel's  unique  religious 
position : 

a.  No  nation  ever  stood  in  a  more  inti- 
mate relation  to  deity  than  did  the  Is- 
raelites. 

b.  No  other  had  a  "Covenant"  with 
their  God  as  did  Israel.  The  cove- 
nant was  a  contract  between  Israel's 
God,  Jehovah,  and  His  people.  Read 
the  original  in  Genesis  XII:  1-3. 
Where  God  covenants  with  Abra- 
ham, and  the  renewals  with  Isaac, 
(Gen.  26:24)  and  Jacob  {Gen.  28: 
13,  and  Israel  (Exodus  34:27.)  The 
blessings  enumerated  were  to  be  Is- 
rael's in  return  for  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  Jehovah.  The  Law  came  to 
embody  the  requirements  of  their 
worship. 

III.  The  land  of  Canaan  became  the  "prom- 

ised land"  to  the  Israelites  and  the 
"holy  land"  to  the  Christians  centur- 
ies later.  That  limited  area,  comparable 
to  modern  counties,  became  the  spirit- 
ual laboratory  in  which  were  developed 
the  highest  and  most  enduring  religious 
ideals  of  the  world.  Lacking  all  the 
worldly  splendor,  the  wealth  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  surrounding  em- 
pires, Israel's  vitality  lay  in  her  relig- 
ious ideals  and  these  have  endured  in 
contrast  to  the  fallen  glory  of  the  na- 
tions who  knew  not  God. 

IV.  The    work    of    the    Prophets:      Israel's 

course  was  as  often  away  from  God  and 
the  covenant  as  toward  it.  She  was 
saved  from  complete  apostasy  and  re- 
jection by  the  labor  of  the  Prophets, 
great  social  and  religious  reformers 
whose  messages  not  only  rescued  Is- 
rael from  oblivion  then,  but  have  in- 
fluence upon  the  world  in  its  progress 
today. 

V.  Israel  was  crushed  temporally  time  and 
again  by  her  enemies  only  to  preserve 
her  most  sacred  heritage,  her  spiritual 
ideals.  Following  the  scattering  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  (Ten  Tribes)  and 
during  the  captivity  of  Judah  in  Baby- 
lon there  developed  the  Messianic  Hope. 
God  would  one  day  deliver  them  and 
set  up  His  Kingdom  to  rule  in  the  earth. 
VI.  The  Messianic  Hope  of  Judaism  was  res- 
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cued  from  dead  legalism  by  Jesus  and 
made  a  potential  reality  in  His  King- 
dom of  God.  The  old  Covenant  was 
replaced  by  a  new  Covenant,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed  found  its  fullest  realiza- 
tion in  the  major  stream  of  Christianity. 
(See  Ezekiel,  Chapter  37  for  picture  of 
symbolic  river  which  should  flow  out  of 
Jerusalem  to  bless  the  world.) 

VII.  Scattered  Israel  to  be  Restored:  The 
nation  through  whom  the  highest  ideals 
of  western  civilization  came  is  disor- 
ganized and  scattered.  Much  of  its 
blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  other  nations. 
The  restoration  of  Israel,  together  with 
a  fuller  realization  of  its  religious  ideals 
is  confidentially  looked  for  by  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  More  than  that,  a  vi- 
talizing factor  in  the  Latter-day  Saint 
program  is  active  participation  in  bring- 
ing about  a  consummation  of  the  work. 
Each  individual  who  engages  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  is  contributing  his 
part  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  prom- 
ise to  Abraham. 

Reference  for  further  reading:  Ar- 
ticles 0/  Faith,  by  Talmage,  Lecture  18, 
particularly  pages  352-355. 

REVIEW 

Third  Quarter.     September  27,  1936 

■  1.  Distinguish  between  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church. 

2.  Explain  "forms  are  the  conservators  of 
Life."  Illustrate  with  reference  to  baptism, 
confirmation,  and  the  sacrament  ordinance. 

3.  Define  Priesthood  and  explain  its  con- 
nection with  organization  and  service  to  oth- 
ers. 

4.  Give  quotations  from  Jesus  with  refer- 
ence to  the  principle  of  authority. 

5.  Explain  the  conditional  and  personal 
element  in  Priesthood. 

6.  Relate  the  story  of  the  restoration  of 
Priesthood  in  modern  times. 


7.  What  steps  toward  organization  did 
Jesus  personally  make  according  to  New 
Testament  accounts?  What  other  officers 
are  referred  to? 

8.  What  claim  does  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  make  with  ref- 
erence to  its  organization? 

9.  How  does  Mormonism  agree  with 
Protestant  Christianity  with  reference  to  the 
principle  of  individual  liberty  and  common 
consent? 

10.  Distinguish  between  the  Church  and 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

11.  Give  and  explain  a  Kingdom  of  God 

Parable. 

12.(  What  is  meant  by  "temporal  salva- 
tion?" Discuss  the  relation  of  physical,  men- 
tal, and  spiritual  health  to  happiness.  How 
may  the  Church  promote  that  happiness? 

13.  In  what  way  may  a  community  build- 
ing program  of  the  Church  be  a  spiritual 
affair? 

14.  What  personal  benefits  accrue  from 
payment  of  tithing?  How  does  it  promote 
the  work  of  the  Church. 

15.  Explain  how  welfare  work  is  a  defi- 
nite part  of  the  Christian  religion.  Through 
what  agencies  does  the  Mormon  Church 
carry  on  that  work? 

16.  Do  you  agree  with  the  definition  of 
miracle  given  in  Lesson  27?  What  was 
Jesus'  attitude  toward  miracles? 

17.  Give  a  logical  defense  for  the  existence 
of  sacred  scriptures  other  than  the  Bible. 
Name  the  standard  works  of  the  L.  D.  S. 
Church  and  give  origin  of  each. 

18.  How  does  the  doctrine  of  "continued 
revelation"  contribute  toward  the  vitality  of 
a  religion?  What  personal  limitations  af- 
fect the  progress  of  revelation? 

19.  In  what  way  has  the  world  been  bless- 
ed through  the  "seed  of  Abraham?" 

20.  Compare  the  influence  of  Israel  upon 
the  Western  World  with  that  of  the  great 
contemporary  empires.  In  light  of  this  com- 
parison will  not  a  "restoration  of  Israel" 
promote  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God? 


"If  my  theory  of  relativity  is  proven  successful,  Germany  will 
claim  me  as  a  German,  and  France  will  declare  that  I  am  a  citizen 
of  the  world*  Should  my  theory  prove  untrue  France  will  say  that 
I  am  a  German  and  Germany  will  declare  that  I  am  a  Jew/' — Albert 
Einstein. 
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COURSE  B— WHAT  JESUS  TAUGHT 

For  Ordained  Teachers  and  Other  Boys  and  Girls 
15  and  16  Years  of  Age 

General  Board  Committee:    David  A.  Smith,  Chair- 
man; M.  Lynn  Bennion,  Vice-Chairman 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

(Matthew,  Chapter  7,  Verse  12) 

"Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets/' 


"WITH  WHAT  MEASURE   YE  METE" 
Lesson  28.  For  September  6,  1936 

Text:     The  Quarterly,  Lesson  28. 

Objective:  To  show  that  those  who  pass 
unfair  judgments  upon  others,  or  who  criti- 
cize others  without  knowing  all  the  facts, 
are  injuring  themselves  most  of  all. 

Supplemenary  References:  Tanner,  O.  C, 
New  Testament  Studies,  pp.  204-5;  Talmage, 
James  E.,  The  Articles  of  Faith,  pp.  444-5 
(No.  4);  Talmage,  James  E.,  Jesus  the 
Christ,  p.  244;  Dummelow,  J.  R.,  The  One 
Volume  Bible  Commentary,  p.  649  (Chapter 
7). 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  judge  others? 

a.  Upon  what  evidence  did  the  two 
girls  condemn  Mary  Jones? 

b.  If  Mary  Jones  had  done  no  wrong, 
how  was  it  possible  for  gossip  to 
injure  her? 

c.  When  the  truth  was  made  known, 
why  did  the  two  girls  suffer  from 
the  criticism  of  their  schoolmates? 

d.  What  did  Jesus  say  about  pointing 
out  some  one  else's  fault? 

e.  Did  Jesus  mean  that  it  is  wrong  ever 
to  judge  any  one? 

II.  Of  what  value  is  Jesus'  doctrine  to  us? 

a.  What  is  the  danger  in  criticizing  and 
judging  others? 

b.  If  we  "measure"  unfairly  to  others, 
is  the  punishment  likely  to  come  in 
the  hereafter,  or  may  we  expect  it 
in  this  life? 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

The  title  of  this  lesson,  and   the  subject 
matter  as  well,   might  apply   to  the  lesson 
for  next  Sunday,  "The  Golden  Rule."   How-^ 
ever,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  it  is  desired' 
that  the  two  lessons  be  kept  separate.    This 
one  is  chiefly  negative.     Its  message  is  "Do 


not!"  The  lesson  for  next  Sunday  is  pos- 
itive.   Its  message  is  "Do!" 

There  are  many  possible  objectives  in  the 
lesson  today.  In  addition  to  the  one  sug- 
gested, these  might  be  used:  (1)  We  have 
so  many  faults  of  our  own  that  we  are  not 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  others;  (2) 
It  is  unfair  to  go  about  hiding  our  own  faults, 
yet  pointing  out  those  that  other  people  are 
trying  to  hide.  (Teachers  should  feel  free 
at  all  times  to  formulate  lesson  objectives 
of  their  own  if  they  can  thereby  make  the 
lessons  of  more  practical  value  to  the  pupils. ) 

Topics  for  brief  classroom  talks: 

1 .  Criticizing  Our  Leaders — a  Dangerous 

Practice. 

2.  Slander  Doesn't  Pay. 

3.  Can  We  Judge  Our  Neighbors? 
Supplementary  Material: 

1.  Before  the  days  of  the  terrible  French 
Revolution,  many  of  the  aristocrats  were 
inhuman  in  their  treatment  of  the  peasants 
and  the  working  classes.  They  took  away 
the  few  liberties  the  common  people  had; 
they  taxed  the  meager  crops  and  the  low 
wages,  and  they  punished  brutally  for  little 
or  no  cause.  Finally  the  people  could  bear 
the  injustice  no  longer  and  seized  the  gov- 
ernment. Their  first  acts  were  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  wealthy  people,  and  to 
put  to  death  many  thousands  of  their  former 
rulers  and  masters. 

2.  Even  animals  respond  to  fair  treatment. 
Men  who  like  horses  and  who  are  careful  to 
treat  them  with  consideration,  nearly  always 
have  dependable,  willing  animals.  A  ranger 
on  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  had  two  very 
beautiful  horses.  Both  of  them  would  come 
at  his  call  or  his  whistle.  They  would  fol- 
low him  about  and  would  always  stay  near 
his  camp.  Another  man  continually  had 
trouble  with  his  horses.  They  would  wander 
away,  and  he  could  never  catch  them  in  the 
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open  country.  The  reason  was  not  hard  to 
discover.  One  day  he  had  a  particularly 
difficult  time  to  catch  one  of  the  horses. 
Finally  he  got  the  animal  locked  up  in  a 
corral,  and  with  a  pan  of  oats,  coaxed  it  to 
come  near.  As  soon  as  he  got  his  rope  on  the 
horse,  the  man  tied  it  up  and  whipped  it 
unmercifully. 

He  said  that  he  was  teaching  it  a  lesson! 

3.  In  nearly  every  community  there  are 
people  only  too  ready  to  spread  gossip  and 
criticism  about  the  people  of  their  neigh- 
borhood. One  person,  an  otherwise  very 
fine  man,  of  that  type,  almost  daily  makes 
the  rounds,  telling  each  neighbor  about  the 
misdeeds,  mistakes,  and  troubles  of  all  the 
others.  Such  a  person  might  cause  much 
ill-will,  but  in  this  case  he  is  the  only  loser. 
All  the  neighbors  are  very  fine,  tolerant 
people,  and  they  pay  no  attention  to  the 
gossip.  They  have  lost  all  regard  for  the 
gossiper,  and  have  come  to  place  no  reliance 
whatever  on  anything  he  says. 

LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1936 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE 
Lesson  29.    For  September  13,  1936 

Text:     The  Quarterly,  Lesson  29. 

Objective:  To  show  that  we  must  not  only 
refrain  from  treating  others  unfairly,  but  that 
we  must  actually  do  good  to  them. 

Supplementary  References:  Tanner,  O.  C, 
New  Testament  Studies,  pp.  209-10;  Dumme- 
low,  J.  R.,  One  Volume  Bible  Commentary, 
p.  650;  Bennion,  Milton,  Moral  Teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,  pp.  95-100;  Smyth,  J. 
Patterson,  A  Peoples  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  347- 
363. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  What  Must  Be  Our  Attitude  Toward 
Others? 

a.  What  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween this  lesson  and  the  one  pre- 
ceding? 

b.  When  ill-will,  disputes,  and  misun- 
derstandings arise  among  us,  what 
procedure  should  we  follow  to  set- 
tle them? 

c.  What  mistake  is  usually  made  in 
this  matter? 

d.  When  must  we  forgive  those  who 
offend  us? 

e.  What  is  the  Golden  Rule? 

II.  Whom  Do  We  Benefit  Most  When  We 
Observe  the  Golden  Rule? 

a.  Are  all  the  debts  we  owe  to  God  and 
to  our  fellow  men  greater  or  less 
great  than  the  debts  others  owe  to 

.    us? 

b.  Why  must  we  be  willing  to  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us? 

c.  Who  is  injured  most  when  we  re- 
fuse to  forgive? 

d.  If  we  do  good  to  others,  and  they 


do  not  do  good  to  us  in  return,  does 
any  benefit  come  to  us? 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

The  practical  value  of  this  lesson  is  un- 
usually great — so  great  that  if  a  person  should 
ignore  all  other  teachings  of  Jesus,  he  would, 
by  observing  the  Golden  Rule,  richly  deserve 
to  be  called  a  Christian.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  in  presenting  this  lesson;  for 
the  Golden  Rule,  like  some  other  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  has  been  talked  about  a  great 
deal  but  observed  not  too  well.  Therefore, 
pupils  are  likely  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  the 
subject. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  supervised  study 
method  be  used.  Afterward,  the  teacher 
should  try  to  impress  upon  the  pupils  these 
things: 

I.  The  Golden  Rule  is  of  Utmost  Import- 
ance. 

a.  Religiously,  because  it  represents 
Jesus'  will. 

b.  Practically,  because  it  is  psychologi- 
cally a  sound  principle.  It  pays  to 
live  the  Golden  Rule. 

II.  We  Can  Make  the  Golden  Rule  a  Guid- 
ing Part  of  Our  Daily  Lives. 

a.  By  observing  how  all  truly  great 
men  and  women  live  this  rule. 

b.  By  applying  daily  some  small  phase 
of  it  in  our  behavior  towards  others. 

(Brief  classroom   talks  may  be  based 
upon  the  topics  given  above.) 
Supplementary  Material: 

1.  Roger  Babson,  who  is  known  chiefly  as 
a  very  great  statistician,  has  written  some  ex- 
cellent books  and  short  articles  on  the  im- 
portance of  spirituality  in  successful  living. 
He  says: 

"Only  the  Golden  Rule  will  save  this  coun- 
try^— not  a  rule  of  gold." 

2.  Jacob  Hamblin,  one  of  Utah's  greatest 
pioneers,  was  liked  and  trusted  by  the  In- 
dians because  he  understood  them  and  ap- 
plied the  Golden  Rule  in  all  his  dealings 
with  them.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  stories 
that  are  told  about  him: 

One  day  Hamblin  told  his  son  to  take  a 
horse  to  a  certain  old  Indian,  and  trade  it 
for  Navajo  blankets.  He  cautioned  the  boy 
to  make  a  "good  trade;"  that  is,  he  was  to 
get  enough  blankets  to  equal  the  value  of 
the  horse. 

The  son  rode  up  to  the  Indian  and  began 
the  rather  elaborate  process  of  trading.  The 
Indian  put  a  few  blankets  in  a  pile,  but  the 
boy  shook  his  head.  Finally  the  Indian  put 
a  great  stack  of  blankets  on  the  boy's  saddle 
horse,  and  the  young  man  rode  proudly  home, 
thinking  he  had  made  a  very  shrewd  deal. 

But  Jacob  Hamblin  was  not  pleased.  He 
said  the  horse  was  not  worth  so  many 
blankets.  He  took  only  a  few  and  sent  the 
rest  back. 

As  the  boy  rode  up  to  the  old  Indian,  the 
latter  smiled  and  said,  "Injun  know  Jacob 
send  blankets  back!" 
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3.  During  pioneer  times,  John  Bennion  was 
made  presiding  elder  of  a  small  settlement  in 
southeastern  Nevada.  Indians  became  so 
troublesome  that  the  white  people  were  told 
to  move  out  at  once.  They  had  to  go  so 
quickly  that  much  of  their  property  could 
not  be  taken.  One  man  had  built  a  strong 
rock  cabin,  in  which  he  stored  his  extra  pro- 
visions. The  leader  had  only  a  tent  for  his 
storehouse.  He  went  to  the  Indians,  who 
were  watching  with  much  interest  nearby, 
and  asked  them  to  take  care  of  his  tent  un- 
til he  could  come  for  it. 

Some  months  later,  he  returned.  The  rock 
house  had  been  broken  into  and  everything 
taken  away.  But  the  tent  was  untouched. 
The  Indians  had  not  only  carefully  guarded 
it,  but  they  had  harvested  and  stored  vege- 
tables from  the  garden.  They  asked  John 
Bennion  to  remain  and  be  their  "bishop." 

4.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  be- 
gins with  these  words:  "Cast  thy  bread  up- 
on the  waters:  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days." 

That  idea  has  been  used  as  the  theme  for 
many  songs,  poems  and  stories.  It  suggests 
one  application  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

5.  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  I  Corin- 
thians, Paul  gives  his  famous  explanation  of 
charity — charity,  meaning,  of  course,  love. 
The  entire  chapter  should  be  read  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  choicest  gems  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  pupils. 

6.  Read  Portia's  plea  for  mercy.  It  is  found 
in  Act  IV,  Scene  I,  of  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice." 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 
Lesson  30.     For  September  20,  1936 

Text:     The  Quarterly,  Lesson  30. 

Objective:  To  show  that  a  genuine  love 
far  his  neighbor  is  one  of  the  first  marks  of  a 
truly  good  person. 

Supplementary  References:  Talmage, 
James  E.,  Jesus  the  Christ,  pp.  420-432;  Ar- 
ticles 0/  Faith,  pp.  443-447  and  460-461; 
Dummelow,  J.  R.,  One  Volume  Bible  Com- 
mentary, pp.  751-752;  Tanner,  O.  C,  New 
Testament  Studies,  pp.  326-329. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  What  Great  Principle  of  Right  Living 
Did  Jesus  Give  to  the  Lawyer? 

a.  Why  was  this  principle  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Jews  to  understand? 

b.  Why  did  Jesus  have  the  lawyer  an- 
swer his  own  questions? 

c.  How  does  the  observance  of  the  two 
great  laws  automatically  bring  about 
the  observance  of  all  laws? 

1.  What  has  the  first  great  law  to  do 
with  profaning  the  name  of  God? 
With  breaking  the  Sabbath  day? 
With  wasting  one's  time? 

2.  What  has  the  second  great  com- 


mandment   to    do    with    stealing? 

With  lying?     With  selfishness  of 

any  kind? 
II.  Did  the  Lesson  Taught  to  the  Lawyer 
Apply  Only  to  the  Jews,  Or  Does  It 
Apply  With  Equal  Force  To  Us? 

a.  How  does  it  pay  us- — even  in  this 
life — to  love  our  neighbors? 

b.  Which  one  of  the  following  state- 
ments tells  us  how  we  can  keep  the 
second  great  commandment? 

1.  Refraining  from  harming  people. 
■  2.  Maintaining  toward  them  an  atti- 
tude of  good  will. 
3.  Actually  doing  good  to  them. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

The  informal  socialized  recitation  plan  is 
particularly  suitable  for  this  lesson,  because 
the  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  every 
member  of  the  class.  The  teacher  should 
study  carefully  Dr.  Wahlquist's  book, 
Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activities, 
Chapter  VII,  especially  pp.  82-84. 

In  considering  the  Quarterly  material, 
point  out  that  the  lawyer  already  knew  what 
the  law  said  he  must  do  in  order  to  win  eter- 
nal life.  But  he  was  giving  a  very  narrow 
interpretation  to  the  law.  Also,  he  supposed 
that  "neighbor"  meant  one  of  his  own  peo- 
ple; that  is,  a  fellow  Israelite.  Jesus  gave 
him  the  correct  understanding. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  Jesus 
talked  with  lawyers,  he  talked  of  the  law, 
and  his  parables  were  about  people  con- 
nected with  the  law.  When  he  talked  to 
fishermen,  or  to  farmers,  he  talked  of  things 
they  understood.  Teachers  of  today  will  do 
well  to  study  His  method. 

Topics  for  Brief  Classroom  Talks: 

1.  A  Modern  "Good  Samaritan." 

2.  It  Pays  to  Love  Our  Neighbors. 

3.  Crime,  and  the  Second  Great  Com- 
mandment. 

Supplementary  Material: 

1.  If  it  is  possible,  read  Oscar  Wilde's 
story,  "The  Happy  Prince."  This  is  one  of 
the  world's  most  beautiful  stories.  It  will 
help,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  to  im- 
press upon  every  pupil  the  great  principle 
set  forth  in  today's  lesson.  By  omitting  or 
bridging  over  parts  of  the  story,  teachers  can 
read  it  to  their  classes  in  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

2.  When  drives  are  made  to  collect  money 
for  a  community  chest,  for  the  Children's 
Hospital,  etc.,  we  often  feel  that  we  would 
gladly  give  ten  thousand  dollars — if  we 
could  afford  to!  But  since  we  cannot  give  so 
much,  many  of  us  give  nothing.  We  say 
to  ourselves  that  another  year  we  will  do 
something  really  fine,  but  this  year  we  will 
do  nothing. 

Is  that  attitude  in  harmony  with  Christ's 
teaching?  Let's  do  something  this  year — 
now!  If  we  cannot  give  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, perhaps  we  can  give  one  hundred — or 
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ten  dollars — or  one.  Even  if  we  cannot  give 
a  single  penny,  we  can  still  do  much  good. 
"Your  best  gift  is  whatever  meets  a  need. 
A  smile,  a  word  of  cheer,  a  sympathetic  hand 
on  the  shoulder,  a  good  turn — these  are  the 
priceless  gifts  that  none  are  too  poor  to 
offer." 

3.  The  editor  of  a  well-known  magazine 
stresses  the  value  of  giving.  He  says  there 
can  be  no  true  spirit  of  thankfulness  unless 
we  do  give — unless  we  share  our  wealth, 
our  goods,  our  time,  etc.,  with  others.  He 
points  out  that  all  we  have  has  been  given 
to  us  and  that  therefore  not  one  of  us  is 
entitled  to  use  these  things  altogether  selfish- 

ly. 

His  ideas  are  supported  by  human  expe- 
rience: people  who  give  nothing,  who  share 
their  gifts  and  blessings  with  no  one  else, 
live  narrow,  bitter  lives.  Those  who  give 
freely,  whether  they  are  able  can  give  little 
or  much,  have  the  love  and  good  will  of 
countless  friends.  They  are  by  far  happier 
than  people  of  the  other  type. 

4.  The  booklet  entitled  "The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World,"  by  Drummond,  con- 


tains abundant  material  for  enriching  this 
lesson.  If  the  teacher  does  not  have  a  copy, 
perhaps  a  member  of  the  class  does.  A 
brief  report  on  this  excellent  and  interesting 
essay  would  certainly  be  worth  while. 

REVIEW 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  27,  1936 

Answers  to  questions  and  problems  in  the 
Quarterly: 


1.  false 

6.  true 

2.  true 

7.  true 

3.  false 

8.  false 

4.  false 

9.  true 

5.  true 

10.  false 

B.  1.  Matthias  Baldwin;  2.  humility;  3.  there 
are  opportunities  waiting  for  us  at  the 
door;  4.  our  reward  depends  upon  what 
we  do  with  our  talents;  5.  "Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart.  .  .'' 

C.  1  and  h  6  and  g 

2  and  d  7  and  i 

3  and  b  8  and  c 

4  and  a  9  and  f 

5  and  j  10  and  e 
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Course  A — For  Deacons  and  Other  Boys  and  Girls 
12,  13  and  14  Years  of  Age 

General  Board  Committee:    T.  Albert  Hooper, 
Chairman;  Junius  R.  Tribe 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section  11,  Verse  7) 
"Seek  not  for  riches,  but  for  wisdom,  and  the  mysteries  of  God 
will  be  unfolded  unto  you.** 


LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1936 

OBEDIENCE  BETTER  THAN  SACRIFICE 

Lesson  28.     For  September  6,  1936 

If  you  looked  over  this  lesson  before  you 
give  the  lesson  just  considered,  which  you 
should  have  done,  you  will  see  that  the  ob- 
jective is  much  the  same  as  that  of  last  Sun- 
day. It  is  to  show  the  consequences  of  dis- 
obedience. 

How  to  Live  This  Lesson 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  treatment  of 
this  lesson.  The  Lord,  it  seems,  always  speaks 
in  the  language  of  the  people  whom  he  wishes 
to  instruct.  But  he  speaks,  too,  in  the  terms 
of  their  civilization.  That  we  must  also  re- 
member when  we  come  to  consider  the  in- 
cidents of  the  Old  Testament.  Those  times 
were  not  so  humane  in  some  respects  as  our 
own,  for  one  thing,  and  then,  for  another,  the 
particular  period  which  we  are  considering 
was  characterized  by  open  warfare.  The 
Amalekites  would  have  done  to  the  Israelites 
what  the  Israelites  did  to  them.  For  a  sample 
of  what  may  happen  in  war  we  have  only  to 
consider  what  took  place  in  our  own  Civil 
War  and  the  World  War.  And  the  world 
then  was  considered  highly  civilized! 

Have  You  Read  These? 

Besides  the  Quarterly  the  teacher  should 
read  the  material  in  chapters  13,  14,  and  15 
of  First  Samuel.  From  one  of  these  chap- 
ters may  also  be  chosen  a  reading  in  the 
class  by  one  of  its  members.  Rae,  in  his 
How  to  Teach  the  Old  Testament,  has  some 
notes  that  may  be  of  help  to  the  teacher.  The 
setting  of  this  period  may  be  found  in  Smith's 


Old  Testament  History,  chapter  XX,  begin- 
ning on  page  379. 

As  for  the  topics  to  be  given  by  your  pu- 
pils, here  are  some  of  the  main  ones: 

1.  The  Amalekites  and  the  Kenites. 

2.  Samuel's  command  to  Saul. 

3.  What  Saul  did  in  the  situation — and 
why. 

4.  Samuel's  rebuke  and  threat. 

5.  Saul  goes  to  the  witch  of  Endor. 
These,  with  the  reading  already  suggested, 

will  give  the  necessary  opportunity  for  six 
short  talks  by  pupils  before  the  class. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  emphasize  in 
the  treatment  of  this  lesson  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween Saul  in  the  beginning  and  Saul  to- 
ward the  end.  He  began  brilliantly.  He 
had  courage  and  resource.  But  he  had  also 
some  grave  defects.  He  ceased  to  adhere  to 
God,  and  often  took  his  own  way  in  mat- 
ters of  state.  Hence  a  day  which  began  in 
sunshine  ended  in  clouds,  with  impending 
storm. 

This  Is  Good 

"Only  by  loyalty  to  conscience  and  duty," 
says  Rae  (p.  152),  "can  we  get  the  guidance 
and  blessing  of  God,  and  be  used  by  God  to 
do  things.  Read  Tennyson's  great  ode  on 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  There 
is  a  fine  story  told  of  the  son  of  the  famous 
Sir  Henry  Havelock.  Havelock  told  the  boy 
once  to  wait  for  him  at  London  Bridge  one 
day.  In  the  press  of  his  engagement  he  for- 
got all  about  his  promise.  In  the  evening 
when  he  got  home  his  wife  asked  him  where 
the  boy  was,  and  her  husband  confessed  he 
had  forgotten  him.  When  Havelock  got  to 
London  Bridge,  there  was  Harry  waiting  for 
him!  This  boy  afterwards  became  a  notable 
soldier,  won  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  was 
held  in  high  honor.  This  he  owed  to  his 
habit  of  obedience  to  orders." 
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THE  SHEPHERD  BOY  WHO  KILLED 
A  GIANT 

Lesson  29.     For  September  13,  1936 

With  this  lesson  we  begin  another  series — 
this  time  with  David,  who  became  successor 
to  Saul  in  the  kingship.  With  this  series, 
too,  begins  the  most  generous  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites. 

Perhaps  the  best  objective  in  this  lesson 
is  similar  to  others  we  have  had  in  this 
course.  It  is  to  show  that  one  person,  even 
though  humble  and  apparently  insignificant, 
can  do  great  things  when  he  is  on  God's  side 
and  has  God  with  him. 

Have  a  Good  Beginning 

A  point  of  contact  is  suggested  in  some 
questions  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  in  the 
Quarterly.  How  tall  are  the  boys  in  your 
class?  What  is  their  age  now?  How  old 
was  David  when  he  met  Goliath?  What  was 
the  height  of  Goliath?  How  tall  is  the  tallest 
man  of  whom  the  class  has  heard?  George 
Washington  was  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height.  What  was  it  that  made  David  so 
sure  of  himself?  These  questions,  with  oth- 
ers you  may  think  of,  will  help  you  to  get 
the  pupils  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  the  lesson  in  the  Quarterly. 

Besides  the  Quarterly  there  is  the  material 
from  which  the  Quarterly  was  made.  It  is 
in  chapters  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  First 
Samuel,  which  gives  the  details  that  have  had 
to  be  abridged  in  the  lesson  statement.  A 
good  reading  for  one  of  your  pupils  might  be 
the  following:  First  Samuel  16:1-13,  in- 
clusive. 

Assign  Topics 

Assign  to  your  pupils  these  topics,  which 
should  be  done  the  Sunday  before  the  lesson 
is  given:     ■ 

1.  Samuel  anoints  David  to  succeed  Saul. 

2.  The  two  armies  face  each  other. 

3.  The  arrival  of  David;  conversation 
with  Saul. 

4.  The  slaying  of  the  giant;  results. 

5.  Differences  between  war  then  and  now. 


Have  Your  Class  Do  Something 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lesson  thought:  Each  of  us 
has  a  harder  fight  to  wage  than  David  had 
with  Goliath — stronger  giants  to  conquer. 
What  are  some  of  the  battles  we  have  to 
wage?  Intemperance?  Poverty?  Disease? 
Ask  the  class  to  name  some  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  fought  these  battles  suc- 
cessfully. Lincoln,  for  instance,  against  slav- 
ery; Florence  Nightingale  against  disease  in 
the  Crimea;   and  so  on.     Besides,  we  can 


have  the  same  weapons  that  David  had — 
faith  and  trust  in  God. 

Children  love  to  act.  Could  you  not  have 
them  enact,  the  following  scenes  in  the  class? 
David  in  the  camp  and  Goliath  parading 
around;  David's  interview  with  Saul  in  the 
camp;  the  fight,  covering  the  actual  words 
spoken.  This  would  make  the  story  very 
vivid. 

CLOSER  THAN  BROTHERS 

Lesson  30.    For  September  20,  1936 

This  is  the  story  of  a  great  friendship. 
Your  objective  grows  naturally  out  of  the 
main  thought  of  the  lesson — that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  close  friend,  to  whom  you 
can  go  when  you  are  in  trouble  and  with 
whom  you  can  share  your  joys  and  sorrows. 

A  Contrast 

Here  we  have  a  striking  contrast.  There 
is  Saul,  on  the  one  hand,  with  his  hatred, 
fear,  and  jealousy,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  deep  friendship  between  Jonathan  and 
David.  Do  you  know  the  story  of  King  Rob' 
erf  of  Sicily,  by  Longfellow?  It  is  the  story 
over  again  of  King  Saul.  And  then  you 
know  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  which 
is  a  duplication  of  that  of  David  and  Jona- 
than. Maybe  you  could  get  some  of  the 
class  to  tell  these  stories,  so  that  there  may 
be  an  enlargement  of  the  idea  of  friendship. 

The  contrast  may  be  carried  even  fur- 
ther. "Saul  had  been  raised  to  power,  but 
he  was  not  worthy  to  go  on  reigning  be- 
cause (1)  he  had  forgotten  God  and  (2)  he 
had  forgotten  that  he  himself  was  only  God's 
instrument.  In  other  words,  he  thought  only 
of  himself.  Now  when  a  person  who  is  taken 
up  with  his  own  interests  and  glory  sees 
another  person  rising  to  popularity  and  be- 
ing honored  above  himself,  what  is  the  sin 
that  rises  in  his  heart?  Jealousy.  We  are 
to  see  how  this  evil  spirit  grew  in  Saul's 
heart  till  it  made  him  insane."  (Rae,  p.  159.) 
Contrasted  with  this  evil  spirit  in  Saul  is  the 
fine  association  and  friendship  between  the 
two  young  men,  with  its  confidence,  trust, 
and  affection.  Their  souls,  we  are  told  in  a 
fine  phrase,  were  "knit"  together. 

Some  Talks 

The  topics  which  might  be  assigned  to 
some  of  your  pupils  are  such  as  these: 

1.  Jonathan  meets  David;  his  greeting. 

2.  Saul's  enmity  for  David. 

3.  Saul's  enmity  for  Jonathan. 

4.  The  death  of  Jonathan  and  Saul. 

5.  David's  lament  for  Jonathan.  (This 
would  make  a  good  passage  for  one  of  the 
pupils  to  read.) 

The  application  is  suggested  in  the  theme 
of  the  lesson.    Help  the  class  to  see  the  ne- 
(Continued  on  page  308) 
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The  Restoration  and  Early  Church  History 

For  Boys  and  Girls,  Ages  10  and  11 

General  Board  Committee:  Charles  J.  Ross,  Chairman; 

DeLore  Nichols,  and  Ruth  Wheelon 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1936 
(Matthew,  Chapter  5,  Verse  44) 
"But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitef ully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 


LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1936 


THE  LAW  OF  TITHING 

Leson  32.  For  September  6,  1936. 

Text:   Sunday  School  Lessons  (Quarterly) 

Supplementary  references:  Roberts,  A 
Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
1,  pp.  444-446;  Vol.  2  pp.  447;  Smith  Essen- 
tials in  Church  History,  pp.  179  and  213;  Tal- 
mage,  The  Vitality  of  Mormonism,  pp.  206- 
209;  Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith,  pp.  447  and 
449;  Smith,  Gospel  Doctrine  pp.  282-289; 
Roberts,  A  New  Witness  [or  God,  Ch. 
XXVII. 

Objectives^  We  show  our  love  for  the 
Lord  when  we  pay  an  honest  tithe. 

Outline  of  material: 

I.  The  spirit  and  not  the  amount  given  is 
what  the  Lord  notices. 
Need  of  tithing  revealed. 

A.  Revelation     concerning     tithing     in 
Abraham's  time. 

B.  Law  of  consecration. 

C.  Latter-day  revelation. 
What  tithing  does  for  us. 

Lesson  enrichment:  The  history  behind  the 
revelation  concerning  the  law  of  tithing  is 
so  important  that  all  teachers  of  Church  his- 
tory should  know  it.  On  November  29,  1834, 
the  Prophet  and  Oliver  Cowdery  joined  in 
prayer  asking  the  Lord  to  bless  them  and 
thanking  Him  for  His  mercies  in  that  He  had 
prompted  some  of  the  Saints  to  send  them 
money  so  that  they  could  continue  in  the 
work. 

After  their  prayer  they  entered  into  a  cov- 
enant with  the  Lord  that  if  He  would  prosper 
them  in  their  business  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  pay  all  of  their  debts  they  would  pay 
one-tenth  of  all  that  He  should  give  them 
"to  be  bestowed  upon  the  poor  of  His  Church, 
or  as  He  shall  command;  and  that  we  will  be 
faithful  over  that  which  He  has  entrusted  to 


II. 


III. 


our  care,  that  we  may  obtain  much;  and  that 
our  children  after  us  shall  remember  to  ob- 
serve this  sacred  and  holy  covenant;  and 
that  our  children,  and  our  children's  children, 
may  know  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed 
our  names  with  our  own  hands. 

(Signed)    Joseph  Smith,  Jun. 
Oliver  Cowdery" 

Four  years  later,  the  commandment  was 
given:  "Those  who  have  been  thus  tithed, 
shall  pay  one-tenth  of  all  their  interest  an- 
nually; and  this  shall  be  a  standing  law  unto 
them  for  ever,  for  my  holy  Priesthood,  saith 
the  Lord." 

We  as  teachers  should  encourage  the 
boys  and  girls  to  pay  their  tithing  so  that 
the  Church  may  progress.  We  can  compare 
it  to  any  financial  system  devised  by  man  and 
find  that  the  Latter-day  Saint  system  of  tith- 
ing is  the  fairest  yet  devised. 

The  idea  of  service  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
Christian  life.  Where,  however,  we  are  not 
able  for  some  reason  to  work  in  any  of  the 
organizations  ourselves,  the  way  is  open 
through  tithing  to  help  spread  the  gospel  and 
establish  the  Church.  Those  who  work  and 
pay  tithing  receive  a  double  blessing. 

Help  the  class  to  learn  the  things  for  which 
the  Church  needs  money — temple-building, 
the  erection  of  chapels,  Church  seminaries, 
and  so  on.  Set  these  items  alone  on  the 
blackboard. 

Aplication:  We  should  do  our  bit  toward 
helping  the  Lords  work  move  forward. 

BLACK  DAYS  IN  MISSOURI 
Lesson  33.    For  September  13,  1936 

Text:    Lesson  Quarterly  No.  33. 

Supplementary  References:  History  of 
Church,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  55-85,  149-176;  Smith, 
Essentials    in    Church   History,    pp.    93-97; 
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Roberts,   A   Comprehensive  History   of  the 
Church,  Vol.  1,  pp.  521,  559. 

Objectives:    To  show  what  the  Saints  en~ 
duted  for  their  beliefs. 
Outline  of  Material. 

I.  More     Missourians     turn     against     the 
Saints. 

a.  Citizens    of    Clay    County    believed 
Saints'  residence  only  temporary. 

b.  Meeting  called  and  reasons  set  for 
desire  for  Saints  to  move. 

II.  Our  happiness  that  we  are  different. 

a.  Word  of  Wisdom. 

b.  Defense  of  law. 

c.  Opposition  to  slavery. 

d.  Indians  a  chosen  people. 

III.  Saints  decide  to  move  again. 

IV.  Outbreak  of  trouble. 

a.  Agitation  by  Penniston. 

b.  Sheriff  to  arrest  Joseph  Smith. 

c.  Mob  organizes. 

Lesson  enrichment:  Following  are  a  few 
points  not  written  in  the  Quarterly  which 
can  be  brought  into  the  lesson  as  supplemen- 
tary material.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
trouble  to  the  Saints  came  not  only  from  the 
non-members  of  the  Church,  but  also  from 
people  holding  responsible  positions  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Church.This  inner  action  of 
the  Saints,  who  were  really  unworthy  of  the 
name,  might  be  compared  with  the  action  of 
termites,  who  undermine  a  building  silently 
but  surely,  until  the  structure  crumbles,  only 
in  this  case  they  were  discovered  before 
their  destruction  was  complete.  It  was  a  case 
of  treachery  and  the  actions  of  traitors,  and  a 
little  time  could  be  spent  on  this  subject, 
although  it  can  better  be  brought  out  in  the 
following  lessons.  Instead  of  giving  the  story 
of  their  rebelliousness,  let  some  child  read  and 
study  it  and  give  it  in  his  or  her  own  words, 
or  prepare  a  two-and-a-half-minute  talk  on 
the  subject.  This  will  be  an  assignment,  and 
will  use  the  lesson  enrichment  feature  stressed 
in  the  conventions  of  spoken  arts  in  your 
class,  and  will  also  make  use  of  pupil  contri- 
bution. (See  page  469  of  A  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church,  and  succeeding  pages, 
as  well  as  other  reference  books  given  above 
for  this  material.)  You  might  also  give  an 
assignment  to  some  pupil  to  report  on  the 
four  reasons  why  the  Missourians  turned 
against  the  Mormons.  Also  use  your  double- 
page  map  in  the  Quarterly  for  location  of  the 
cities  and  counties  mentioned  in  this  lesson. 

You  might  assign  each  child  in  the  class 
one  of  the  towns  or  counties  or  rivers  shown 
in  that  section  around  and  in  Missouri,  and  let 
them  each  give  some  outstanding  feature  of 
the  place  assigned  to  them.  This  will  not  only 
impress  this  particular  place  on  their  minds, 
but  will  also  set  the  stage  as  to  the  location 
of  the  various  places  where  following  events 
take  place.    Independence,  Jackson  County, 


Clay  County,  Far  West,  Liberty  (where  the 
Prophet  was  in  jail),  the  Missouri  River,  the 
Mississippi  River,  Nauvoo,  Carthage,  Mont- 
rose, and  their  positions  in  relation  to  each 
other.  Songs  to  be  sung  in  general  assembly 
or  the  words  to  be  read  in  class,  "True  to 
the  Faith"  and  "In  Our  Lovely  Deseret". 
Don't  fail  to  use  any  pictures  that  you  are 
able  to  obtain  of  residents  of  Missouri  at 
that  period  in  history.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  show  that  the  people  living  there  now  are 
not  unkindly  to  the  Saints.  Tell  something 
about  the  growth  of  the  Church  through  the 
missions  there,  and  show  that  all  the  difficult- 
ies that  existed  between  the  Missourians  of 
that  time  and  our  people  have  been  washed 
away  and  forgotten,  through  missionary  work 
and  a  proper  understanding  of  our  beliefs.  It 
should  be  taught  that  the  cause  of  trouble  was 
not  altogether  because  of  the  disposition  of 
the  Missourians  to  be  unnecessarily  cruel  to 
the  Saints,  but  more  because  of  misunder- 
standings between  them  and  an  exaggeration 
in  their  minds  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Saints  and  their  inability  to  comprehend  the 
beliefs  to  which  our  people  adhered.  It 
would  be  well  not  to  emphasize  the  awfulness 
of  the  situation  too  much,  but  bring  out 
clearly  that  the  Saints  were  willing  to  undergo 
the  injustices  and  false  accusations  against 
them  rather  than  deny  their  beliefs.  Make 
the  setting  one  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  peoples  rather  than  any  wilful  cruelty 
or  savagery  by  missionaries.  Take  a  parallel 
situation  of  our  reaction  to  the  arrival  of  a 
group  of  people  in  our  ward  or  stake  who 
professed  radically  different  ideas  and  beliefs 
and  customs  from  those  we  believed.  Get  the 
reactions  of  the  children. 

Application:  The  Saints  who  laid  the 
foundation  for  our  wonderful  Church  organi- 
zation endured  mental  and  physical  cruelty 
and  hardships  to  insure  us  the  blessings 
which  we  now  enjoy. 

MOVEMENT   FROM   MISSOURI 
Lesson  34.    For  September  20,   1936 

Text:    Lesson  Quarterly  No.  34. 

References  same  as  in  lesson  for  Sept.  13. 
Objective:     A   knowledge   of   the   Saints 
hardships  and  courage  should  teach  us  faith, 
courage  and  appreciation. 
Outline  of  material: 

I.  The  Saints  persecuted  at  De  Witt. 
II.  Some  kind  friends  appeal  to  Governor 
Boggs. 

a.  His  Answer:     "The   quarrel    is   be- 
tween  the   Mormons   and   the   Mob, 

and  they  can  fight  it  out." 

b.  Officers  of  the  Army  then  provided 
no  more  protection. 

c.  Saints  march  to  Far  West. 

III.  General    David   R.   Atchison    befriends 
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the  Mormons;   General  Doniphan  also 
defended  the  Saints. 
IV.  Mob  violence  increases. 

a.  Unfaithful  Saints. 

b.  Leading  Brethren  imprisoned. 

c.  Courage  of  Joseph  Smith  and  others 
while  in  prison. 

d.  Unfair  Trial  held. 

e.  The  Prophet  and  five  companies  held 
in  prison  for  six  months. 

1.  They   suffered   greatly. 

2.  Still  the  Prophet  encouraged  the 
Saints.  The  Lord  must  have  been 

with  him. 

3.  The  sheriff  planned  for  their  es- 
cape. 

V.  Illinois  people  befriended  the  Mormons. 
VI.  Brigham  Young  led  the  Saints  into  Illi- 
nois to  settle  there. 

Application:  The  Saints'  hardships  and 
courage  should  teach  us  courage  to  do  right 
and  should  teach  us  appreciation  for  our 
homes  and  communities. 

Enrichment  Material: 

Use  the  map  in  the  Quarterly  or  make  a 
larger  one  and  draw  a  colored  line  from  place 
to  place;  bring  this  up  to  date  of  lesson,  show- 
ing the  travels  of  the  Saints.  Take  time  to 
leave  these  places  clearly  in  mind.  Let  each 
pupil  make  this  drawing  in  his  or  her  own 
Quarterly. 

Get  some  one  who  has  been  in  Missouri  to 
give  a  short  talk. 

Some  pictures  of  these  places  showing  con- 
ditions then  and  now  will  be  helpful  if  they 
can  be  located  among  some  of  your  older 
ward  members'  treasures.  This  could  be  a 
project  for  the  pupils. 

Show  that  the  Lord's  children  were  per- 
secuted to  test  their  faith  and  prepare  them 
for  blessings.    (Matt.  5:10-11.) 

Judge  not  that  you  be  not  judged,  etc. 
(Matt.  7:1-10)  A  caution  should  be  taken  to 
teach  the  lesson  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
wil  not  become  embittered  against  the  mobs 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  carry  over  to- 
ward the  people  of  Missouri.  Teach  courage 
to  do  right  and  forgiveness  toward  each  other. 
It  might  be  well  to  read  or  sing  the  song, 
sing  it  if  possible,  "School  Thy  Feelings,  O 
My  Brother,"  or  "Truth  Reflects  Upon  our 
Senses,"  page  246,  Sunday  School  Song 
Book. 

The  friendship  between  General  Doniphan 
and  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  endured  as 
long  as  the  Prophet  lived.  General  Doniphan 
also  testified  later  that  Joseph  Smith  was  in- 
deed a  prophet  because  General  Doniphan 
had  lived  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  a  prediction 
which  the  Prophet  had  made. 

His  life  is  a  testimony  to  most  of  us  to 
remain  true  to  what  we  believe  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  may  be  adhering  to  an  unpopular 


cause.  Certainly  no  cause  could  be  more  un- 
popular than  that  of  the  Mormons  during  the 
period  of  persecution.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  the 
stigma  which  attached  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  General  Doniphan,  convinced  of  their 
innocence,  refused  to  alter  his  opinion  and 
his  adherence  to  the  fact  that  they  should  be 
protected  rather  than  molested. 

Project  for  September 

Have  the  pupils  organize  as  a  missionary 
group  to  learn  what  new  children  have  moved 
into  the  ward.  They  should  then  prepare 
a  little  speech  which  they  could  use  in  mak- 
ing their  approach  to  invite  these  boys  and 
girls  to  attend  class.  The  teacher  could  help 
them  in  their  half-hour  to  draw  a  map  of  the 
ward  and  to  assign  certain  groups  to  go  to 
certain  parts  of  the  ward.  The  pupils  could 
then  decide  what  the  most  effective  methods 
of  approach  would  be. 

Songs  for  August:  "Join  the  Children  of 
the  Lord"  which  will  fit  in  with  project  of 
missionary  work  for  the  month. 

Consult  the  music  department  in  The  In' 
structor  for  April  and  May,  for  suggestions 
for  songs  that  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
these  lessons. 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  27,  1936 

Quarterly  Review 

In  all  reviews,  the  manner  in  which  the 
pupils  answer  the  questions  asked  will  show 
a  teacher  how  much  of  her  material  is  being 
assimilated  by  her  pupils.  A  conscientious 
teacher  will  be  able  to  tell  from  the  responses 
to  her  questions,  if  given  orally,  or  from  the 
answers  on  the  page,  if  written,  where  she 
has  failed  to  make  any  particular  lesson  clear. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  building 
character  in  our  boys  and  girls  by  the  use 
of  historical  material,  but  the  change  in  the 
behavior  of  the  children  is  more  important 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts.  A 
teacher  can  make  statements  and  ask  ques- 
tions other  than  those  given  here  which  will 
clinch  these  character-building  episodes  in 
the  minds  of  her  pupils.  The  facts  are  only 
a  means  to  the  ultimate  end,  that  of  teaching 
the  children  how  to  live  a  fuller,  more  joyful 
life. 

From  your  knowledge  of  the  pupils  in  your 
class,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  just  which 
kind  of  review  is  best.  We  do  not  ad- 
vise the  use  of  the  true-false  tests  because  of 
the  danger  that  some  of  the  false  statements 
will  not  be  corrected  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  erroneous  facts  may  be  learned  in- 
stead of  the  truth.  Perhaps  you  might  wish 
to  collect  all  of  the  pictures  you  have  used 
during  this  quarter,  and  give  your  review  by 
holding  the  picture  up  and  asking  questions 
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of  the  class  and  then  enlarging  on  their  re- 
sponses,   thereby   repeating    the   outstanding 
facts    brought    out    during    the    past    three 
months.     Or  you  might  wish  to  write  the 
name  of  a  person,  place  or  event  in  large  let- 
ters on  a  piece  of  paper  large  enough  to  be 
seen  by  all  of  the  children  in  the  group.  Then 
ask  one  child  to  sit  in  front  of  you  and  hold 
one   of  these   papers  above  his  head.     The 
other  children  are  asked  to  tell  as  much  as 
they  can  about  this  name,  whether  it  is  a  per- 
son, place  or  event,  without  saying  the  name, 
and  make  it  definite  enough  so  that  the  child 
In  front  of  the  teacher  can  tell  what  name  is 
written  on  the  paper.    You  could  have  10  or 
12  of  these  papers,  and  by  the  time  all  of 
the  different  phases  of  each  name  were  told 
about,  you  could  have  a  very  comprehensive 
Teview.     The  teacher  must  be  the  pilot  in 
this  lesson,  to  see  that  the  children  do  not  go 
too  far  astray,  and  to  maintain  the  right  at- 
mosphere.     If  the   children    do   not   remain 
orderly,  then  you  will  have  to  resort  to  some 
other  means  of  reviewing.    Or  you  might  se- 
lect the  most  outstanding  points  in  the  whole 
three  months'  work  and  assign  several  of  the 
topics  to  the  pupils  for  short  reports  or  talks. 
Even  though  this  has  been  given  once  in  the 
class,   repetition  will  do  no  harm,  and   the 
teacher  will  have  an  opportunity  to  weave 
the  whole  thing  into  a  splendid  lesson,  call- 
ing on  the  different  ones  to  contribute  the 
topic  he  was  assigned.     These  assignments 
should  be  made  far  enough  ahead  so  that 
there  will  be  no  disappointment  in  having 
the  special  topic  prepared  when  you  come 
to  it  in  the  review.     Or  you  may  use  the 
suggested  questions  listed  below  and  work 
your  lesson   around   them.     Always   try   to 
make  your  questions  to  the  point.     Do  not 
leave  too  much  room  for  question  in  their 
minds  as  to  the  answer.    The  question  should 
be  put  so  concisely  and  to  the  point  that  the 
answer  will  be  spontaneous,  because  the  an- 
swer has  already  been  given  in  the  previous 
lessons. 

•.  1.  Do  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Hhrist  of  Latter-day  Saints  believe  the  Bible 
:o  be  true?     (Yes.) 

2.  What  is  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants? 
(A  book  of  comamndments  given  to  Joseph 
:rom  the  Lord  and  written  down  by  the 
3rophet. ) 

3.  How  the  Lord  now  reveals  his  laws  and 


commandments  to  His  people?  (Through 
President  Grant,  the  Prophet,  Seer  and  Rev- 
elator  of  the  Church.) 

4.  What  state  is  Kirtland  in?  (Ohio.) 
What  building  did  the  Saints  build  there? 
(Temple.) 

5.  Why  were  the  Saints  interested  in  the 
Indians?  (Because  our  Church  people  be- 
lieve that  the  Indians  are  a  remnant  of  the 
Lamanites  who  lived  on  this  continent  and 
who  are  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.) 

6.  What  instructions  did  the  Lord  give  to 
the  Saints,  through  the  Prophet,  about  mov- 
ing to  Missouri?  (He  told  them  it  was  the 
place  where  the  Saints  were  to  gather.) 

7.  What  was  the  main  cause  of  the  trouble 
between  the  people  of  Missouri  and  the 
Saints.  (Misunderstandings  and  fear  that  the 
Saints  would  take  their  property,  etc.) 

8.  What  kind  of  a  camp  was  Zion's  Camp. 
(A  camp  organized  to  help  the  Saints  in 
Missouri.) 

9.  What  kind  of  soil  and  climate  did  the 
Saints  find  in  Missouri?  (Good  soil  where 
fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  grown.  Also 
rich  in  ores.) 

10.  How  did  the  people  of  Clay  County 
treat  the  Mormon  people  when  they  were 
driven  there  from  Jackson  County.  (Very 
kindly.) 

11.  What  lesson  can  we  learn  from  the 
way  the  Clay  County  people  treated  the 
Saints?  (To  be  kind  to  each  other  and  share 
what  we  have  with  those  who  have  nothing 
and  need  the  necessities  of  life.) 

12.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries  in  England. 

13.  What  is  the  law  of  tithing?  (Here  i<* 
an  opportunity  for  a  little  testimony-bearing. 
The  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  bear  a 
strong  testimony  on  tithing  to  make  it  im- 
pressive on  the  children.) 

14.  What  do  you  think  of  people  who  are 
unfaithful?  What  is  a  traitor?  (It  is  wrong 
to  turn  against  something  you  believe  to  be 
true.  A  traitor  is  one  who  cannot  and  W1'll 
not  stand  by  his  convictions  and  turns  against 
his  friends  or  his  leader.) 

15.  What  do  you  know  about  General 
Doniphan?  Tell  all  you  can  about  him?  (He 
defended  the  Saints  even  against  his  superior 
officer. ) 

16.  Where  did  the  Saints  go  when  they 
left  the  State  of  Missouri?      (Illinois.) 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  STORIES 

For  Children  7,  8  and  9  Years  of  Age 

General  Board  Committee:   Frank  K.  Seegmiller,. 
Chairman;  Lucy  G.  Sperry,  Delores  Bailey 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1936 
(Romans,  Chapter  12,  Verse  21) 
'Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 


September  6,  1936 

Review  Lesson  8 
Review  Lessons  25-28 

Today  you  are  going  to  tell  me  a  true 
story  about  a  little  boy  from  the  time  he  was 
a  few  days  old  until  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
(The  teacher  then  passes  the  children  slips  of 
paper  with  certain  parts  of  the  story  written 
upon  them  which  they  are  to  tell.)  The 
teacher  must  be  sure  to  have  the  pupil  re 
spond  in  the  chronological  order  so  that  you 
will  have  one  continuous  story. 

Encourage  the  child  to  present  the  picture 
as  it  comes  in  his  part  of  the  story. 

The  slips  of  paper  may  contain  something 
like  the  following: 

The  wise  men  see  the  star. 

The  wise  men  seek  King  Herod. 

The  Wise  men  visit  the  baby. 

The  angel  brings  a  message  about  the 
wicked  king. 

The  flight  into  Egypt. 

Jesus  as  a  boy,  etc. 

THE  PROPHET  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
Lesson  29.     For  September  13,  1936 

Text:  Matt  3:1-12;  Mark  1:1-8;  Luke  3: 
1-18;  Quarterly,  No.  29. 

Memory  Gem:    "Repent  ye  for  the  king-" 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

Songs:  "How  Can  I  Learn"— Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Song — Francis  K.  Tay- 
lor. 

Pictures:     Standard  Pictures,  No.  68. 

Points  of  Contact:  How  does  Heavenly 
Father  tell  us  the  things  that  are  right  to  do 
and  the  things  that  we  should  not  do?  Does 
He  talk  to  each  one  of  us?  (He  tells  us 
through  His  prophets.)  We  have  heard  much 
about   prophets.      Can    you   name   some    of 


them?  At  the  time  Jesus  was  born  there  was 
another  boy  living  on  the  earth  who  grew 
to  be  a  great  prophet.  (Tell  story  of  "John, 
the  Desert  Prophet") 

Application:  Let  us  list  some  of  the  things 
John  told  the  people  they  must  do. 

What  were  some  of  the  things  he  told 
them  not  to  do? 

Are  these  things  different  from  the  things 
our  prophets  ask  of  us  today? 

Suppose  we  are  tempted  and  do  something. 
wrong,  what  should  we  do?     (repent) 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "repent?'" 

Study  of  Materials: 

I.  John's  Early  Life. 

a.  A  promised  Son,  like  Jesus. 

b.  His  preparation  in  the  desert. 
II.  His  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness. 

a.  All  people  to  repent. 

b.  All  to  be  baptized. 

c.  All  to  prepare  to  receive  Christ. 
III.  His  Great  Success. 

References:  Hurlbut's  Story  of  the  Bible, 
pp.  522-524;  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories,  pp.  37-41;  Primary  Sunday  School 
Lessons  1933,  lesson  78. 

Lesson  Facts:  John,  like  Jesus,  was  a 
promised  child.  The  story  of  his  announce- 
ment is  much  like  that  of  Jesus.  The  angel 
Gabriel  who  told  Mary  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
had  somewhere  before  come  to  Zacharias,  a 
priest,  while  he  was  in  the  temple  officiating 
at  the  altar  burning  incense.  Every  teacher 
should  read  this  story  as  told  in  Luke  1:5-25; 
57-80. 

As  babes  their  stories  bear  great  resem- 
blance. The  stories  of  their  young  manhood 
are  very  different.  Jesus  lived  in  the  town 
with  his  mother  and  her  children  taking 
charge  after  Joseph  died.  John  went  as  a 
young  man  into  the  barren  wilderness  around 
Jerusalem.  There  he  lived  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit. His  clothing  was  rough,  made  of  coarse 
camel's  hair.     Around  his  waist  he  wore  a 
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belt  made  of  leather.  His  food  came  from 
nature  and  consisted  of  dried  locusts  and 
honey  which  the  wild  bees  gathered  from 
the  desert  flowers. 

In  the  desert  he  was  very  close  to  God  for 
he  was  alone  with  Him.  He  often  listened 
to  God's  voice.  So  when  he  became  a  man, 
he  was  prepared  to  tell  all  people  the  will 
of  the  Lord. 

Suddenly  he  came  to  a  place  called 
Bethabara.  It  was  probably  at  one  of  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan  where  many  people 
would  come  to  cross  the  river,  for  Bethabara 
means  "house  of  the  ford." 

To  the  great  crowds  that  came  he  spoke 
with  the  ringing  voice  of  a  prophet.  First 
he  told  them  that  they  were  to  do  right,  for 
a  great  King,  the  Messiah,  was  coming  and 
they  must  be  ready  to  follow  Him.  'Then 
he  told  them  what  they  could  do  to  be  better 
people.  First  of  all  they  must  be  kind  to  the 
poor.  If  any  one  had  two  coats,  he  was  to 
give  one  to  some  poor  person  who  had  none. 
If  they  had  food,  they  were  to  divide  with 
poor,  hungry  people.  The  men  who  col- 
lected the  taxes  often  robbed  people  in  those 
days.  When  they  wanted  to  know  what 
they  could  do,  John  told  them  not  to  cheat 
the  people  by  robbing  them  and  taking  more 
than  they  should.  So  good  and  wonderful 
were  John's  teachings  that  many  thought  he 
was  the  King  they  were  looking  for,  but  he 
told  them  that  he  was  not,  but  that  their  King, 
the  Christ,  would  soon  come. 


THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS 

Lesson  30.     September  20,  1936 

Text:  Matt.  3:13-1 7,  MarA:  1:9-11;  Quar- 
terly, lesson  30. 

Objective:  Baptism  is  essential  to  salva* 
tion. 

Memory  Gem:  Matt.  3:16-17.  "And  Jesus 
when  He  was  baptized  went  up  straightway 
out  of  the  water;  and  He  saw  the  Spirit  of 
God  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting 
upon  Him!  and  lo  a  voice  from  Heaven  say- 
ing, This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased." 

Songs:  "Baptism" — Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Songs — Francis  K.  Taylor. 

Pictures:     Standard  Pictures,  No.  69. 

Points  of  Contact:  How  many  of  you 
girls  have  ever  made  a  doll  dress?  Have  you 
boys  ever  made  a  toy  air  plane?  What  must 
you  have  before  you  make  this  dress  or 
plane?  (a  pattern).  We  must  have  the  right 
pattern  for  everything  we  do.  I  like  to  think 
of  Jesus  as  my  pattern  for  doing  right.  He 
gave  us  the  right  pattern  for  something  we 
do  when  we  are  eight  years  of  age.  Shall 
I  tell  you  of  it? 

Applications:     Let  us  make  a  Baptism  roll 


for  our  class.  Make  a  chart  which  will  show 
the  birthday  of  each  member.  Record  the 
date  of  baptism  of  each  child.  Each  month 
remind  children  of  their  approaching  eighth 
birthday  and  tell  them  the  date  for  baptism. 

Study  of  Materials: 

I.  John  Baptized  at  Jordan. 

a.  Baptizes  the  multitude. 

b.  He  condemns  the  insincere  {Matt.  3: 
7-8.) 

II.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus. 

a.  His  request. 

b.  John's  hesitancy. 

c.  Jesus'  insistence. 

d.  How  Jesus  was  baptized. 

III.  The  Lord's  Acceptance  of  Jesus'  Bap- 
tism. 

a.  The  sign  of  the  dove. 

b.  The  voice  from  heaven. 

References:  Hurlbut's  Story  of  the  Bible, 
pp.  523,  524;  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories,  pp.  41-44;  Primary  Sunday  School 
Lessons  1933,  Lesson  78. 

Lesson  Facts:  Children  in  the  Primary  De- 
partment should  be  taught  carefully  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel  for  if  not  already 
baptized,  they  will  soon  be.  This  lesson 
brings  out  clearly  that  sincerity  and  true  re- 
pentance must  precede  baptism.  Certain  un- 
worthy people,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
came  to  John  asking  for  baptism.  He  called 
them  a  generation  of  vipers — "snakes  in  the 
grass."  He  also  told  them  to  bring  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  repentance.  That  meant  that 
they  must  do  right  before  asking  to  be  bap- 
tized. 

Jesus  had  left  his  carpenter  tools  at  Naz- 
areth never  to  take  them  up  again.  He  knew 
that  John  was  his  true  forerunner  and  that 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  be  baptized  and 
to  begin  His  ministry.  So  He  went  down  to 
Bethabara  to  ask  John  to  baptize  Him. 

John  hesitated  saying,  "I  have  need  to  be 
baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me". 
Jesus  told  John  plainly  to  permit  Him  to  be 
baptized  for  that  was  necessary  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness.  That  meant  that  baptism  was 
a  part  of  God's  plan  and  was  necessary  to 
salvation.  John  of  course,  did  what  Jesus 
desired.  He  baptized  the  "Savior  by  im- 
mersing Him  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan," 
Matthew  says,  "And  Jesus,  when  He  was 
baptized  went  straightway  up  out  of  the 
water." 

His  Father  in  Heaven  was  pleased  with 
what  His  Son  had  done,  for  God  did  two 
things  to  show  His  acceptance  of  this  bap- 
tism. First,  the  heavens  were  opened  and 
Jesus  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  up- 
on Him  like  a  dove  and  lighting  upon  Him. 
Second,  A  voice  from  heaven  said,  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased. 

After  this  John  knew  for  sure  that  Jesus 
was  the  Son  of  God  and  He  told  it  to  others. 
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JESUS  IN  THE  DESERT 
Lesson  31.     September  27,  1936 

Text:  Matt  4:1-12,  Luke  4:1-14;  Quar- 
terly, No.  31. 

Objective:  Self-denial  brings  to  us  strength 
of  character  and  the  approval  of  God!. 

Memory  Gem:  Be  not  overcome  of  evil, 
but  overcome  evil  with  good.    Romans  12:31. 

Song's:  "His  Little  Ones" —Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs— Francis  K.  Taylor. 

Points  of  Contact:  Children  always  in- 
terested in  learning  new  words.  They  feel 
grownup  when  they  can  give  the  definitions 
of  a  word  the  teacher  suggests.  Write  the 
words  "tempt"  and  "temptation"  on  the  board 
and  get  the  children's  idea  of  their  meaning. 
See  if  they  can  illustrate  what  they  mean. 

Applications:  Are  boys  and  girls  of  our 
age  ever  tempted  to  do  wrong?  In  what 
ways?  Find  some  illustrations  applicable  to 
members  of  your  class.  Example — Jack  is 
hungry,  on  the  way  home  from  school  and 
they  pass  a  vegetable  truck  loaded  with  ap- 
ples. Fred  says  to  Jack,  "When  the  man 
goes  to  the  next  house,  let's  go  and  get  an 
apple."  What  will  Jack  do? 
Suggestive  Content  Outlines: 
I.  Why  Jesus  Went  Into  The  Desert. 

a.  To  be  alone  with  His  Father. 

b.  To  fast  and  to  pray. 

c.  To  receive  new  strength  to  do  His 
work. 

II.  Satan  Tempts  Him. 

a.  To  turn  stones  into  bread. 

b.  To  do  dangerous,  foolish  tricks. 

c.  To  turn  master  of  other  people. 

d.  How  Jesus  met  each  temptation. 
III.  The  Father  Blesses  Jesus. 

a.  Satan  leaves. 

b.  Angels  minister  to  Him. 
References:     Hurlbut's  Story  of  the  Bible, 

pp.  525,  526;  Primary  Lessons  1933,  Lesson 
79.  (Dec.  31,  1933);  Tanner,  New  Testa- 
ment  Studies. 


Lesson  Facts:  After  Jesus  was  baptized, 
Satan  well  knew  that  Jesus  would  succeed 
unless  he  could  be  turned  from  the  unselfish 
work  He  was  about  to  commence.  Jesus, 
knew  that  that  work  would  be  very  hard 
and  that  He  must  have  his  Father's  help  and 
blessing  if  He  did  it  well.  So  He  went  out 
in  the  desert  to  be  alone.  There  He  could 
commune  with  His  Father  through  prayer. 
He  could  also  fast  and  think  about  it  all. 

Satan  came  to  Jesus  trying  to  tempt  Him 
in  three  very  selfish  ways.  First  Jesus  was 
very  hungry.  He  was  also  all  powerful.  So 
Satan  told  Him  to  turn  the  rocks  into  food. 
This  temptation  to  appease  the  appetite 
comes  to  all  children  every  day.  They 
should  learn  that  self-denial  brings  them  great 
strength  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  acts  of  life. 
Of  course  Jesus  thought  that  He  must  think 
more  of  the  Spiritual  things  of  life,  the  "Bread 
of  Life,"  than  of  things  of  appetite.  So  Satan 
could  not  tempt  Him  in  this  line. 

Then  Satan  tried  Jesus'  selfishness  in  an- 
other way.  We  all  like  to  do  the  spectacu- 
lar. Children  like  to  play  "back  out."  to  be 
"dare  devils."  They  say,  "I  can  jump  off 
a  higher  fence  than  you,'  Jesus  might  create 
great  wonderment  by  jumping  off  the  tem- 
ple. The  ignorant  and  superstitious  might 
believe  in  Him  for  doing  it.  But  he  came  to 
help  poor,  fallen  man.  He  came  not  to  do 
selfish  things  to  make  people  look  up  to  Him. 
So  He  told  Satan  what  it  meant  that  God 
doesn't  like  us  to  do:  dangerous,  spectacular 
things. 

Then  Satan  knew  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
have  other  people  serve  us.  He  didn't  want 
Christ  to  be  the  spiritual  King  of  all.  He 
wanted  to  make  him  an  earthly  King  like 
Caesar.  But  Jesus  came  to  help  people 
through  healing  them.  So  He  told  Satan  that 
men  should  worship  God  only  and  Serve 
Him,  not  men  like  Caesar. 

God  so  loved  Jesus  for  his  self-denial  that 
He  sent  angels  to  Jesus  who  helped  Him  out 
there  in  the  desert. 


OLD  TESTAMENT 
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cessity  and  the  beauty  of  cultivating  friend- 
ships and  of  not  doing  anything  to  interfere 
with  them.  Don't  forget  your  assignments 
for  next  Sunday. 

KEY  TO  THE  REVIEW 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  27,   1936 

After  the  disappearance  of  Moses,  Joshua 
became  the  head  of  the  Israelites.  His  main 
characteristics  were  faith,  courage,  and  fair- 
ness. For  many  years  after  Joshua's  death 
the  people  were  ruled  by  Judges,  some  of 
whom  were  also  prophets.  The  story  of 
Ruth  gives  us  another  side  of  the  picture  of 


these  times.  The  only  native  tribe  that  gave 
the  Israelites  any  trouble  those  days  was  the 
Philistines,  but  Samson  troubled  them; ,  on 
account  of  his  breaking  his  vow,  however, 
he  did  not  accomplish  as  much  as  he  might 
have  done. 

After  the  time  of  Samson  we  have  the 
prophet  Samuel,  who  was  a  great  and  good 
man.  In  addition  to  being  a  prophet  he  was 
also  a  ruler  and  a  judge.  It  was  he  who 
chose  a  king  for  the  people;  his  name  was 
Saul.  This  king  was  good  to  begin  with,  for 
he  had  both  courage  and  resourcefulness;  but 
later  he  disobeyed  God  and  became  jealous 
of  the  man  who  was  to  succeed  him,  David. 
It  was  this  man  who  killed  the  giant  Goliath. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  STORIES 

For  Children  4,  5  and  6  Years  of  Age 

General  Board  Committee:  Geo.  A.  Holt,  Chairman; 

Inez  Witbeck,  Marie  Fox  Felt 

LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1936  HOW  A  DONKEY  ASKED  FOR  MERCY 


CONCERT  RECITATION 
You  must  be  honest  and  true 
You  must  be  kind  and  forgiving. 
You  must — for  unless  you  do 
There  isn't  much  use  in  living. 


Songs  for  the  Month:  "I  Love  Little 
Pussy,"  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs, 
Frances  K.  Taylor;  "Clouds  of  Gray,"  Song 
Stories,  by  Patty  Hill;  "God's  Love,"  Song 
Stories,  by  Patty  Hill;  "Autumn  Leaves,' 
Songs  For  Little  People,  Danielson  and 
Conant. 

SPECIAL  REVIEW  PERIOD 
Lesson  91.     For  September  6,  1936 

There  was  once  a  dear  baby  whose  life 
was  saved  because  his  wise  mother  put  him 
in  a  cradle  in  the  river.  I  wonder  who  re- 
members his  name?  Who  helped  Moses' 
mother  to  think  of  such  a  wise  plan?  Heav- 
enly Father,  of  course.  What  great  blessing 
did  Heavenly  Father  grant  to  this  dear 
mother  because  of  her  faith  and  trust?  Yes, 
she  was  allowed  to  take  care  of  her  own 
baby  and  raise  him  up  to  be  a  wise  and  won- 
derful ruler.  Wicked  men  could  not  harm 
him,  because  he  was  the  princess'  baby,  too. 

Later,  when  Moses  grew  to  be  a  man,  he 
became  the  leader  of  God's  chosen  people, 
the  Israelites.  These  good  people  were  made 
to  work  as  slaves  and  were  dreadfully  mis- 
treated. Moses  saw  all  this  and  with  trust  in 
his  heart,  he  prayed  to  God  for  help.  What 
did  Heavenly  Father  tell  him  to  do?  What 
did  all  the  people  do  who  trusted  God? 

Each  day  of  the  week  belongs  to  God.  On 
six  of  the  days  He  allows  us  to  do  as  we 
wish.  On  Sunday  what  does  He  wish  us 
to  do?  What  did  He  ask  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  to  do?  What  happened 
to  those  who  forgot? 

Rest  Exercise:  Review  one  from  the  pre- 
vious month. 


Lesson  92.    For  September  13,  1936 

Text:  Numbers  22:21-35;  Lite  Lessons  For 
Little  Ones,  Second  Year. 

Objective:  Kindness  to  our  animal  friends 
should  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  A  Faithful  Friend. 

a.  Helen's  dog  Rover. 

b.  Guides  Helen  safely  across  streets. 

c.  Mother  rewards  him. 
II.  Another  Faithful  Friend. 

Balaam's  Donkey.  Gave  faithful  service 
every  day. 

III.  The  Donkey  Serves  Again.     Was  not 

appreciated  by  Balaam. 

a.  Carries  Balaam  on  journey. 

b.  Sees  an  angel  with  sword  in  hand. 

1.  Runs  into  field  to  escape. 

2.  Is  punished  by  Balaam. 

c.  Sees  angel  again. 

1.  Donkey  rushes   to  wall   for  pro- 
tection. 

2.  Balaam's  foot  is  crushed. 

3.  Donkey  punished  again. 

d.  Angel  appears  the  third  time. 

1.  Donkey  falls  in  fright. 

2.  Donkey  is  severely  beaten. 

IV.  God  Speaks  Through  the  Donkey. 

Reminds  Balaam  of  his  years  of  service. 
V.  Balaam  Sees  the  Angel. 

a.  Anger  has  prevented  him  from  see- 
ing angel  before. 

b.  Regrets  his  unkindness.    Donkey  had 
saved  his  life. 

c.  Asks  forgiveness  of  the  Lord.     Re- 
solves to  be  a  better  man. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  There  was  once  a 
little  girl  named  Patty,  who  lived  on  a  farm, 
several  miles  from  any  town.  Every  time 
Patty  or  her  mother  and  father,  or  brothers 
and  sisters  wanted  to  go  to  town  they  had  to 
hitch  up  Robin,  the  big  brown  horse,  to  the 
buggy.  How  happy  was  Patty  to  ride  down 
the  road  behind  such  a  faithful,  gentle  horse. 

One  morning,  bright  and  early,  Patty  hur- 
ried out  to  the  barn.  In  her  little  apron  she 
carried  some  shiny,  rosy  apples, 

"Oh,  Robin,"  she  called,  as  she  opened  the 
heavy  barn  door.     "Come  to  Patty.     I  have 
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brought  you  a  'thank  you'  present."  As 
Patty  held  out  the  shiny  red  apple,  Robin 
trotted  toward  her,  and  as  he  rubbed  his 
head  against  Patty,  she  said  softly,  "You  are 
such  a  good  friend  to  us  and  we  all  love  you 
dearly.  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  help 
each  day." 

Application:  Balaam  was  like  a  coal  man 
I  used  to  know.  This  coal  man  had  two 
faithful,  good  horses.  Every  day,  they 
would  pull  heavy  loads  of  coal  to  people's 
homes.  One  wintry  day  the  ground  was  so 
slippery  that  the  horses  could  not  pull  the 
coal  up  the  hill.  Instead  of  going  around 
some  other  way  the  man  whipped  and  whip- 
ped his  faithful  servants  until  one  of  them 
fell.  It  was  too  weak  to  pull  more.  When 
the  man  saw  how  exhausted  his  poor  horses 
were  he  got  out  of  the  wagon,  unhooked  the 
horse  and  let  it  rest.  He  began  to  realize 
how  unreasonable  he  was  and  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  work  they  did.  When  the 
horse  was  rested,  he  patted  it  gently  and 
said,  "There  now,  Brownie,  we'll  just  back 
down  here  and  go  in  the  other  entrance.  I'll 
have  to  carry  the  coal  farther,  but  it  will  be 
better  in  the  long  run." 

We  like  people  who  are  kind  to  our  ani- 
mal friends,  don't  we? 

Rest  Exercise:  Throw  crumbs  to  the  birds; 
lead  Dobbin  to  get  a  drink.  Call  Rover  and 
give  him  the  scraps  of  meat  left  from  din- 
ner. A  pan  of  water  carried  to  the  chicken 
pen  will  be  appreciated  by  old  Speckle  and 
the  large  Red  Rooster. 

DAVID'S  DEEDS  OF  SERVICE 
Lesson  93.     For  September  20,  1936 

Text:  I  Samuel  16:14-23;  17;  Life  Lessons 
For  Little  Ones — Second  Year. 

Objective:  Trust  in  the  Lord  brings 
strength  and  courage. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Every  morning  as  we 
waken,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  love  for  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  we  feel  like  offering 
this  little  prayer. 

"Heavenly  Father,  may  we  know 
All  the  way  our  feet  should  go, 
Day  by  day,  help  us  to  be 
Kind  to  all  and  true  to  Thee." 

Heavenly  Father  has  said  that  each  of  us 
is  happiest  when  we  think  of  some  one  else 
and  how  to  make  him  happy,  or  when  we 
do  a  kind  deed. 

Hettie  trusted  our  Heavenly  Father  and 
believed  in  His  rule  for  happiness.  One 
night  when  she  and  her  little  brother  were 
walking  toward  home,  they  heard  a  little 
lamb  bleating  away.  "Let  us  find  it,"  said 
Hettie.  "It  must  be  hurt  or  lost."  Together 
they  hunted  and  hunted.  It  was  quite  dark 
and  the  rain  began  to  fall. 

"We  will  never  find  it  now,"  said  little 


brother.  "Let's  go  home.  It  is  raining  hard 
and  we  will  get  wet  if  we  stay  here." 

"No,"  said  Hettie.  "We  can't  go  home 
yet.  This  poor  baby  lamb  will  die  if  we 
leave  it  here  all  night.  Heavenly  Father  will 
help  us  to  find  it  soon." 

After  searching  for  quite  a  while  the  poor 
baby  lamb  was  found,  caught  in  a  thicket  so 
securely  that  it  could  not  get  free.  Had  it 
stayed  there  longer,  it  would  have  starved. 

Hettie  was  like  the  David  in  our  story  to- 
day. She  trusted  in  Heavenly  Father  to 
help  her  and  she  had  the  courage  to  stay  in 
the  dark  until  she  had  done  a  kind  deed  by 
rescuing  the  poor  little  lamb. 

David,  too,  trusted  and  was  brave. 

Rest  Exercise:  It  is  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  the  birds  are  all  flying  south  where  it  is 
warmer.  Have  "flying  music"  played  as  the 
children  pretend  they  are  the  birds  flying  to 
the  warmer  countries. 

DAVID  BECOMES  A  KING 

Lesson  94.     For  September  27,  1936 

Text:  I  Samuel  18;  19:1-10;  20;  24;  II 
Samuel  2:1-5;  5:1-5;  Life  Lessons  For  Little 
Ones — Second  Year. 

Objective:  Trust  in  the  Lord  brings 
strength  and  courage. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Harold's  grandma  is 
a  dear  old  lady.  You  know  her,  too,  I  am 
sure.  Long  ago,  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
just  about  the  same  age  as  you,  little  folks, 
she  walked  all  the  way  from  Omaha  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Each  night  she  slept  on  the 
ground,  covered  over  with  blankets.  In  the 
stillness  she  could  hear  coyotes  howl  or  the 
yelling  of  the  wild  Indians.  Most  of  us  would 
have  been  afraid,  but  Harold's  grandma 
wasn't.  The  reason  was  that  each  night  and 
morning  she,  with  her  father  and  mother  and 
other  members  of  her  family  knelt  in  prayer 
and  asked  God  to  protect  them.  They  trust- 
ed in  our  Heavenly  Father  and  because  of 
this  trust,  Heavenly  Father  blessed  them  with 
strength  and  courage  to  make  the  long,  hard 
journey  to  Zion. 

Rest  Exercise:  Pretend  that  you  are  a  lit- 
tle pioneer  boy  or  girl,  walking  across  the 
plains.     Sing : 

Some  may  push  and  some  may  pull, 
As  we  go  marching  up  the  hill, 
As  merrily  on  our  way  we  go 
Until  we  reach  the  valley- — oh! 

At  the  end  of  the  day  kneel  in  prayer, 
thanking  God  for  His  blessings  and  ask  for 
His  protecting  care  during  the  night. 

CRADLE  ROLL  LESSONS 

1.  "Kindness"  is  the  theme  of  the  "Lame 
Prince"  story  and  "How  Four  Friends  Help- 
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<ed  a  Sick  Man."    Teach  the  little  verse — 
"Kindness  is  to  do  and  say, 
The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 

Dramatize  kind  acts,  such  as  throwing  the 
•crumbs  to  the  birds  or  giving  kitty  some 
milk. 

Sing  "I  Love  Little  Pussy"  found  in  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  Songs  by  Frances  K. 
Taylor. 

2.  "Giving"  is  our  next  theme.  In  "How 
God's  House  was  Built,"  the  people  gave 
their  jewelry  and  the  best  cloth  and  wool 
that  they  had.  We  give  the  best  we  have 
when  we  give  sweet  smiles  and  kind  words 
to  all  we  meet.  We  give  mother  and  father 
and  wee  baby  sister  a  drink  when  it  is  warm. 
We  do  it  without  being  asked.  We  give  our 
toys  to  baby  brother  to  amuse  him  while 
mother  is  busy. 

Sing  the  first  two  lines  of  "Give,"  the 
song  found  on  page  87  of  Songs  For  Little 
People,  by  Danielson  and  Conant. 

ACTIVITIES  DURING  PRIESTHOOD 
PERIOD 

1.  Kindness  to  our  animal  friends  is  ex- 
cellently told  through  crayon  drawings.  Mar- 


jorie's  big  brother  put  a  splinter  on  the 
pigeon's  broken  leg,  then  bound  it  up,  so 
that  it  would  be  straight  when  it  healed. 
Have  others  tell  kind  deeds  they  have  seen, 
then  draw  them.  Hang  the  best  ones  on  the 
wall. 

2.  David  was  a  singer.  He  loved  God 
and  trusted  Him.  Heavenly  Father  loves 
good  music.  Let  us  sing  our  sweetest  songs 
for  Him.  Encourage  the  children  to  sing 
alone.  This  activity  will  tell  you  also  if  the 
children  understand  and  have  learned  the 
words  of  the  songs  correctly, 

3.  Heavenly  Father  has  a  great  plan  for 
this  world.  There  is  the  awakening  time 
when  the  seeds  are  planted,  the  little  plants 
grow  and  the  baby  birds  are  born.  Then 
comes  the  summer  time  of  warmth  and  cheer, 
when  every  one  and  every  thing  is  happy. 
Then  comes  the  Fall  when  all  nature  prepares 
for  Winter,  the  sleep  time  of  the  year.  The 
little  leaves  fall  off  the  trees  and  go  to  form 
a  warm  blanket  over  the  earth.  The  birds 
fly  south.  All  nature  trusts  God  and  His 
wise  plan. 

Draw  Pictures:  God  sends  the  rain  for 
trusting  people,  animals  and  birds.  He  sends 
the  sunshine  to  make  the  crops  grow,  for 
trusting  boys  and  girls. 


DON'T  CRY,  LITTLE  BOY! 


Don't  cry  little  boy, 
I  know  it  hurts  you  so, 
Come,  smile  if  you  can, 
Be  a  brave  little  man 
The  pain  will  soon  all  go. 


Don't  cry  little  boy, 

Look  up  at  the  sky  so  blue 

Look  quickly,  dear, 

While  you  can  see  through  your  tears 

It  will  shimmer  and  glisten  like  dew. 


Don't  cry  little  boy, 

I  know  how  your  heart  aches,  dear 

It  makes  you  feel  sad 

'Cause  they  all  think  you're  bad, 

But  I  know  you're  good,  never  fear. 


Don't  cry  little  boy, 

Hark,  I  hear  a  bird  up  high; 

His  heart  is  so  full 

His  song  beautiful, 

So  much  better  to  sing  than  to  cry. 


Don't  cry  little  boy, 

That's  fine,  I  knew  you  could  smile 

Just  hold  up* your  head 

Don't  cry,  sing  instead, 

Then  life  will  be  glad  all  the  while. 

— Beatrice  E.  Linford. 


THE 


"Smiles  make  two  grins  grow  where  there  was  only  a  grouch  before." — Elbert  Hubbard.. 


Ready  for  Him 

"The  motorist  that  hits  me  will  certainly 
be  sorry,"  said  the  dusty  pedestrian. 

"Why?"  asked  his  companion. 

"Because,"  said  the  other,  "I'm  carrying 
a  stick  of  dynamite  in  my  pocket." 

Just  Discovered 

News 

Old  lady  meeting  a  one-legged  tramp  on 
the  street:  "Poor  man,  you  have  lost  a  leg, 
haven't  you?" 

Tramp,  looking  down  at  his  foot:  "Well, 
I'll  be  darned  if  I  haven't." — Florida  Times- 
Union. 

A  Doubtful  Compliment 

Lady  (at  a  dance) — Do  you  know  that 
homely  fellow  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room? 

Partner — Certainly.    He  is  my  brother. 

Lady  ( obviously  embarrassed )  —Pardon 
me.     I  hadn't  noticed  the  resemblance. 

An  Old  Grouch  Says 

Golf  is  the  tie  that  binds  many  a  husband 
and  wife  by  separating  them  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays  and  other  fighting  holidays. 

In  Olden  Time 

"Aha,  my  dear  Nincompoop,  there  are  a 
tremendous  number  of  casualties  I  see  by  the 
paper." 

"Forsooth,  my  dear  sir,  and  what  paper?" 

"Egad,  the  flypaper." 

Domestic  Economy 

Teacher:  "If  I  take  a  potato  and  divide 
it  into  two  parts,  then  into  four  parts,  and 
each  of  the  four  parts  into  two  parts,  what 
will  I  have?" 

Little  Emily:  .  "Potato  salad!" 


Domestic  Harmony 

"Well,  my  little  man,"  remarked  the  min- 
ister, "I  suppose  you  always  do  as  your 
mother  tells  you?" 

"You  bet  I  do,"  replied  little  Billy.  Then 
he  added:     "So  does  father." 

Some  Mistake  Here 

"Let  me  off  at  the  next  stop,  conductor. 
I  thought  this  was  a  lunch  wagon." 

An  Exciting  Story 

Little  Boy:  "What  was  the  name  of  that: 
last  station  we  passed,  Mother?" 

Mother:  "I  don't  know.  Don't  bother 
me,  I'm  reading  a  story." 

Little  Boy:  "It's  too  bad  you  don't  know, 
'cause  little  brother  got  off  there." 

The  Lawyer  Won 

Tuffold  Nutt  was  on  the  witness  stand  and 
was  proving  hard  to  handle.  "Are  you  a 
drinker  of  hard  liquor?"  asked  the  cross- 
examining  lawyer. 

"That's  my  business,"  growled  Tuffold, 
defiantly. 

"I  know,"  soothed  the  lawyer,  "but  do 
you  have  any  other  business?" 

A  Quiet  Reception 

John:     How  did  the  wedding  come  off? 
Toni:     Without  a  hitch.   /The  bride  didn't 
show  up. 

Too  Swift  a  Pace 

Jimmy:  Every  time  I  kiss  you  it  makes  me 
a  better  man. 

Elsie:  Well,  you  needn't  try  to  completely 
reform  in  one  evening. 

Fashion  Note 

"I'm  a  self-made  man." 
"You're  lucky.    I'm  the  revised  work  of  a 
wife  and  three  daughters." 


QUALITY  FIRST 


_^Maid  O'  Clover 

S^W\\\^     j  THE  BEST  IN  DAIRY   PRODUCTS 
jj^V  ^-^    Butter>  Cheese,  Milk,  Cottage  Cheese, 

TlP^  Whipping  Cream,  Coffee  Cream, 

Buttermilk,  Quality  Eggs. 

MUTUAL  CREAMERY  COMPANY 


Now  We  Are  Celebrating  Our 
26  th  Year  in  Business 

Making  customers  and  friends  all  over  the  intermountain  country — 

and  our  trucks  go  right  by  your  door  wherever  you  live  in  Utah,  Southern 

Idaho,  and  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Nevada. 

Out  of  the  High  Rent  District 

We  own  our  own  building  and  warehouse  adjacent,  buy 
in  carload  lots  take  advantage  of  all  cash  discounts  and 
pass  the  savings  on  to  you. 

WE  GIVE  "S,  &  H."  GREEN  STAMPS 

GRANITE  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

Murray  1050  East  21st  South,  Sugarhouse  Park  City 

WE  DELIVER  EVERYWHERE 


WE  ARE  EXPERTS  IN  DOING  FAMILY  WASHING 


LAUNDRY 

Office  319  South  Main  Distinctive   Work  Teiephone  Hyland  190 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN   THE  INSTRUCTOR 
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ST*  GEORGE        UT#< 


3„^7~A^7P 


rilLlftli    il/lll'%    »HOf$ 


for  dad  was  more 


No  one  can  fill  dad's  shoes  .  .  .  when  death  takes  him  away  . 
than  a  good  provider.    He  was  a  good  pal,  besides. 

But  if  dad's  chair  is  made  vacant  and  the  hand  which  writes  the  checks  to  pay  the 
family  bills  is  stilled  forever,  a  well-planned  Beneficial  Life  Insurance  program 
will  come  closer  to  filling  "his"  shoes,  financially  speaking,  than  almost  anything 
else  can. 

And  when  you  buy  Life  Insurance  be  su-e  to  buy  the  best.  There  is  no  insurance 
better  than  Beneficial  Insurance.  Low  premium  rates ;  high  dividends ;  and  every 
policy  fully  participates  in  all  thejiet  earnings  of  the  company. 

SEE  OUR  LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY 


III 


HEBER  J.  GRANT 
PRESIDENT 


Home   Office,    Salt   Lake   City 


GEORGE  J.   CANNON. 

Executive  Vice-President 


